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beter Howard in the “ Sunday Express” says: 


ON’T forget that the hunt for the Oil Sanctions’ fox began after the 
election was over with the League of Nations’ hounds in full cry 
after it, the archbishops and bishops pounding along with a view- 

hallo as fast as their gaiters could carry them, with the “kill” expected 

at any moment, Mr. Baldwin removes the quarry. 


ATURALLY, the hounds give tongue, the hunt-followers have 
plenty to say in criticism. 


EANWHILE a strange portent has disappeared. A shooting star 
= —" across the political firmament. This lost star 
is Mr. Eden. 


OME people think that when Mr. Baldwin ran out on his policy 
Mr. Eden should have run out on Mr. Baldwin. That he ought 
to have retired. 


Over-Valued 


NSTEAD, Mr. Eden stands up in the House of Commons. He said 
that the Government have done their best. But that the respon- 
sibility is the League’s. 


N any case, Mr. Eden was bound to come to this end. He has been 
I over-valued for over-long. 


S the League of Nations bull-frog swelled and swelled, Mr. Eden 
A was carried skyward on its back. Now the frog has burst. Mr. 
Eden comes tumbling down. 
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Reprinted from the Daily Mail. 


Don't Budge. Mr. Baldwin 


T may well be that the present week will be recognised in days to come as 

one of the most critical through which the British Empire has ever passed. 

A vital change in foreign policy has taken place, and not before it was time. 

Against that change a prodigious howling and screaming is being set up 

by a small body of misguided sentimentalists and war-making pacifists. But 
if this uproar is firmly encountered it will very speedily cease. 


And therefore we should say to the Prime Minister: ‘* Don’t budge, Mr. 
Baldwin. You have at length found salvation. You have shaken off the 
obscurities and half-truths which seemed to dominate the foreign policy of the 
first National Government from 1981 to 1935. 


“You have learned that only a Great Britain which is immensely armed 
can exercise any Serious influence in foreign affairs to-day. 


‘** A year ago you put your finger on the utter worthlessness of that popular 
fetish, collective security, when you said on November 23, 1934: 


A collective peace system in my view is perfectly impracticable in view of 
the fact to-day that the United States is not vet, to our unbounded regret, a 
member of the League of Nations, and that in the last two or three years two 
great Powers, Germany and Japan, have both retired from it, It is hardly 
worth considering when these are the facts. 


** We agree with you, and have repeatedly pointed out that no reliance 
can be placed upon any scheme of international protection. Great Britain 
must trust to her own strong arm. 


‘* Stand up to the critics of your Abyssinian peace terms. Face them reso- 
lutely. Don’t listen to their portentous noise. The nation is with you. The 
last election was really won because people were afraid that the Socialists were 
going to force this country into a war with Italy. 


Rushing to War 


‘© Tt is quite certain that if your critics had their way war would break out 
immediately. And it is equally certain that in such a conflict French opinion 
would make it impossible for the French Air Force and Navy to co-operate with 
us effectively.” 


The British Fleet in the Mediterranean is most unfavourably placed strate- 
gically, as some of the ablest British and foreign authorities have pointed 
out in our columns, and it would be exposed to desperate risks—all on behalf 
of the Negus. 


The policy of Sanctions was fraught! from the first with tremendous perils. 
It was certain, 1f pressed, to produce an explosion. 


At this anxious moment a fresh source of danger has been created by what 
appears to be the sudden adoption of a policy of surrender in Egypt. Under 
pressure from that anti-British faction, the Wafd, and after riots and demon- 
strations, negotiations have been opened for the reintroduction of the 1928 
Constitution, modified by the terms of the 1930 Treaty, which was never 
signed. 


This treaty would relegate the British garrison in Egypt to the hot and 
unhealthy Suez Canal zone, and render the defence of that country against 
attack from the west almost impossible. 


If the Wafd obtains its aims and such a surrender takes place, it will be a 
direct invitation to every heavily armed foreign nation to increase its pressure 
upon Great Britain. What is happening in Egypt will have great effect in 
India. It is proving up to the hilt the contention of the opponents of the 
Government of India Act—that the so-called safeguards are not worth the paper 
on which they are written, 


Similar disloyal demonstrations in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and the 
other great centres of population in India, would force upon a weak British 
Government the same kind of dismal surrender that is in danger of taking place 
in Egypt. 
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THROUGH THE 
A Good Beginning, Mr. Baldwin 


It is less than a fortnight since the new Parlia- 
ment opened its effective life by listening to the 
King’s Speech. 

Already the foreign policy of the Government 
has been swung from fantasy to realism. 


In the dying days of the last Parliament the 
League of Nations was acclaimed as the sheet- 
anchor of that policy. 


In the opening days of this Parliament Mr. 
Baldwin has attacked the cable of that anchor with 
the file of common sense. 


On Tuesday he said: ‘I say frankly, and I 
assure the House that there is no cynicism in it, 
that we are learning, and have learned a great deal 
in the last three months, as to what is possible 
at present in the world and what is not.” 


The Lesson is Learnt 
The realisation of ignorance is the beginning of 
wisdom. Critics of the Government’s former 


policy long ago saw what was possible in the 
world and pointed the gap between what states- 
men might desire and what they could achieve. 


But this is no moment to cavil at any states- 
man’s lack of reasonable foresight. It is sufficient 
that at last the lesson is learnt. 


The Prime Minister has now torn the scales from 


the eyes of his followers. He has enabled Britons 
to see clearly the world as it is. 


LOOKING GLASS 


He has acknowledged that the League has so 
far been a failure. He has admitted, and stressed, 
the fact that a League of fifty nations is not “a 
kind of celestial body ’’ but is ‘‘ a human body of 
fallible nations ’’ which has its ‘‘ difficulties in the 
absence of certain great nations.”’ 


He has by inference admitted what has been 
strongly urged upon him for so many weary 
months by the Government’s critics, that a 
truncated League lacking three of the major Powers 
and several smaller ones is not an instrument of 
collective security but of grave international 
menace. 

That is a good beginning. 


The Way for Our Policy 

No Parliamentary ‘‘ caves ’’ and no flood of in- 
spired postcards of protest from the League of 
Nations Union must be permitted to turn Mr. 
Baldwin from his new path. 

It is a path entered upon belatedly : it must not 
now be left, if Britain is to survive. 

Once the international situation is seen clearly 
and seen as a whole the way of our national policy 
is also clear. 

Having refused any longer to allow the public 
to remain in ignorance of the vital facts about our 
relations in a modern and heavily armed world, 
the Prime Minister can now proceed with speed 
and courage to that policy or rearmament which 
he promised the nation at the election. 

Mr. Baldwin himself nearly a year ago said with 
deliberation that there is no such thing as an effec- 
tive sanction that will work that does not mean war. 


Sanctions Have Failed 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, with all the great 
prestige which he acquired as Foreign Secretary, 
re-echoed that opinion last July when he told the 
House of Commons that effective sanctions meant 
a blockade, and a blockade against a powerful 
modern State means war. 
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Despite this clear and frank view of the futility 
of trying to secure peace by means that meant war, 
sanctions have been tried, and on the Prime 
Minister’s own confession have failed. 


A further application of sanctions to oil would 
undoubtedly bring the nations into world conflict. 


Italy, be’ it remembered, is not the only nation 
to which oil is a vital commodity. 


Italy is not the only nation which resents the 
attempt of Geneva and other collections of nations 
to interfere in her national life or to thwart her 
aspirations. 


SANCTIONS AND WAR | | 


SECURITY AND HOME. 
(ROUND THE CORNER 


ALL SMILES 


XX 


Whether such aspirations are morally right or 
wrong, whether such interference is morally 
justified, is not in question. To the realist mind 
it is the effect of attempted interference which must 
be considered. 


Replying to Interference 

We have now seen what is the action of Italy to 
outside interference. We have heard what is 
Japan’s attitude. 


We have not yet heard from Germany. 


Since the march on Rome Italy has been engaged 
in regenerating her national spirit and arming her- 
self. 


Since the accession to power of the present 
régime Germany has been engaged in a similar 
task. 

Of Japan’s aggressive virility and military 
equipment there is no question. 

Any of these nations faced by the strangulation 
threat of sanctions may well decide to challenge 
the power of those applying such measures. 


In other words, the threat of sanctions against an 
armed and virile State is a provocation to war. To 
say that such a threat is a means to peace is a 
travesty of all reasoning. 

Mr. Baldwin’s new Government looking over the 
map of the world must see that the issue of peace 
or war is not in their hands. They cannot, 


through Geneva, apply provocative action and cry 
that they mean nothing unfriendly. 


The decision as to what is a hostile act and what 
is not is with the victim. 

But there is one way in which the issue of peace 
or war can be in their hands. 


That way is by means of national defences so 
adequate that Britain’s wrath will not be lightly 
risked, 


Bitter Resentment 


Even at this time civilisation trembles again on 
the brink of destructive war because a collection 
of relatively weak Powers, having been led by a 
weak Britain, has goaded strong and strongly 
armed Powers into bitter resentment, and driven 
them into a situation where war may be their only 
retort. 

Mr. Baldwin, as | have said, has begun well by 
revealing the situation as it really is, and not as 
the dreaming adherents of the truncated machine 
at Geneva would like to think it is. 

Let him now force forward his rearming 
campaign. 

Trouble with Italy is the immediate anxiety. ]t 
may be followed by an anxiety even more grave. 


We Want 10,000 Aeroplanes 

Against that day let us have an Air Force of ten 
thousand machines, sufficient to intimidate any 
aerial invader from our shores, and sufficient to 
give our statesmen real power when thev attempt 
to guide the destinies of Europe. 

Never again must the lives of our people be 
imperilled by international attachments improperly 
understood by our statesmen. 

The League having failed as an instrument of 
collective security, and mercifully having failed 
before it dragged us into war, we can return now 
to an independence of international conduct 
governed by one policy and one only. 

That policy must be to look to our own defences 
and behind those adequate defences to mind our 
own business and keep out of international 
mischief. 

CoLuin Brooks in the Sunday Dispatch. 
* 
* 
Proceed, Mr. Baldwin 


The question Mr. Baldwin has to decide is 
whether the Italian-Abyssinian war is to go on, and 
perhaps spread to ourselves and other countries, 
whether vast sums are to be squandered, many lives 


sacrificed, world trade disorganised, and _states- 
men kept running in circles round Geneva when 
they should be at home mending the injustices and 
hardships of their own people, or whether there is 
to be a realist settlement which, no matter what 
glittering prizes or glittering deserts it seems to 
place in Signor Mussolini’s mailed fist, is bound to 
leave the mass of the Abyssinian people better off 
than they are to-day. 
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If Mr. Baldwin is preparing to plump for such 
4 settlement the country is behind him. It would 
be such a settlement as the practical, common- 
sense, unemotional Englishman, such as Mr. 
Baldwin is believed to be, would make. It is not 
an easy choice, for it carries with it no radiant halo 
of impressive righteousness, but only the know- 
ledge that the best has been done for all parties 
concerned. 

If Mr. Baldwin can drive his team in the direc- 
tion indicated the country will be grateful, and will 
not worry to ask whether Mr. Baldwin himself or 
M. Laval is the determining factor in this new 
effort for peace. 

When it is achieved—if it can be achieved—Mr. 
Baldwin will still be confronted with the gigantic 
task of freeing this country from its dangerous 
foreign entanglements, teaching it to mind its own 
business, and arming it so that it can. 

Evening News. 
* * 
* 


Mr. Baldwin is Right 

\ thrilling week. The Government runs into a 
hurricane. From all sides the proposed settlement 
of the Abyssinian war is criticised. 


Some critics try to lay all the blame on Sir 
Samuel Hoare. But Mr. Baldwin refuses to stand 
for that. He rises in the House of Commons. In 
his speech he accepts personal responsibility. 

‘“ Were these troubles over, I would make a 
case,’ he declares, ‘‘ and I guarantee that not a 
man would go into the lobby against us.”’ 

This is Baldwin’s affair. And Baldwin can be 
relied upon to carry it through. He is right. He 
is going to persevere. And I, for my part, am 
going to support him. 

What are the charges made against him? 

It is said that he exploited at the polls the League 
of Nations sentiment. 

That, safe in the saddle, he puts a premium on 
bloodshed by offering more favourable terms to 
Mussolini than those Mussolini rejected before the 
war began. 


The Big Issue 


The big issue of the election was not the League 
of Nations at all. 

It was the issue of Peace or War. 

From my daily experience up and down the 
country during the election, | can tell you that the 
choice of the electors was based on this one issue. 

The pledge of Mr. Baldwin to keep us out of war 
as against the clamour of Mr. Attlee and his friends 
for military sanctions. 

Since Mr. Baldwin found it necessary to make 
a settlement of the dispute in order to keep us out 
of war, he was only doing his duty in going after 
such a settlement. 

He was carrying out the only mandate he 
received from the electorate, 


I am prepared, on that proposition to defend Mr. 
Baldwin tooth and claw, hammer and tongs, hell 
for leather. 

But, of course, I don’t deny that Mr. Baldwin 
has brought the present storm about his own head. 
He went too far. He tolerated the agitation for oil 
sanctions. 

Peter Howarp in the Sunday Express. 
* * 
* 
Danger ! 

A great gulf divides the world of realities from 
the world of happy illusions; and it cannot, what- 
ever the politicians may believe, be spanned over- 
night by a golden bridge of talk. 

To-morrow may be the day of disarmament, of 
world peace, of the prompt and easy settlement of 
all international difficulties, of a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of the World. 

But to-morrow in the life of nations is a genera- 
tion in ours. To-day is the day of busy rearma- 
ment, of national hostilities, of fear and greed and 
ambition and aggression and an angry determina- 
tion to get what each wants by the strong arm. 

We live in that world and most of us will die in 
it. 
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Let us not delude ourselves. If Britain continues 
to play the rdle of the defenceless lamb she will not 
be there when the Millenium arrives. The wolves 
will have eaten her. 

At this moment we are, belatedly and in some- 
thing of a panic, jerking ourselves back from that 
‘edge of risk’’ to which a foolish policy of 
exemplary and unilateral disarmament brought us. 

It suddenly dawned on our people that we were 
making monkeys of ourselves, pinning our faith 
to chatter when the other nations were pinning 
theirs to bigger and still more mailed fists. 

Pressure of public opinion finally prodded the 
Government into a show of action. 

A show of action, but by no means, it would 
seem, into a complete realisation of the weakness 
of the nation’s position, of the amount of rearma- 
ment necessary to be undertaken, or of the long 
period during which we must continue, like a 
hermit crab in search of a new shell, exposed to all 
manner of dangers and possible assaults. 

It is unfortunate that during that period we 
should have taken occasion to make new enemies 
and add materially to those risks; but at least our 
burst of enemy-making has induced a better realisa- 
tion of the extent of the danger ahead of us. 

To-day the nation is really danger-conscious, 
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It sees also, more clearly than ever, that the chief 
danger is in the air. It realises that air-power can 
drive us out of the Mediterranean, that only by 
lurking in some remote Hebridean fastness can our 
proud war fleets feel safe from destruction. 


Not only must Britain re-arm. She must re-arm 
in full consciousness that sea-might has given way 
to air-might. She must abandon geographical 
tradition in the light of the new knowledge that to 
maintain a war fleet without an air fleet to protect 
it, or a sea base without an air base at its back, 
is to throw away money and lives. 


The whole defence of these islands and of the 
Empire must be recast. It calls for money, for 
time and for brains. The money we can surely 
find; the brains too, perhaps. As for the time, 
that seems to be a question of whether common- 
sense realism or League of Nations knight 
errantry is going to win the day. 


Evening News. 


* * 
* 


The Stark Realities 


If these interpretations of the Prime Minister’s 
thoughts and of the mind of the majority of the 
Government are right, then it is certain that in due 
time he will emerge from a crucial ordeal of debate 
with a moral triumph never surpassed in the House 
of Commons. What does he mean when he says 
that if his lips were unsealed ‘‘ not a man would go 
into the lobby against us’? We must not attempt 
to speculate on all that may lie behind these 
shrouded passages, but enough is known. 


Further Sanctions intended to throttle Italy and 
‘‘ hamstring ’’ her armies, as our jumping jingoes 
put it, would set fire to the world. The New Year 
would plunge us all into a desperate European 
conflict, and it would be the beginning of another 
World War; and a worse, for the air would rain 
the terrors of the Apocalypse. All statesmen who 
had taken a part in precipitating these woes upon 
mankind would earn everlasting guilt. The ill- 
starred League would perish, and nothing like its 
present composition and Covenant would be risked 
ever again. In the sequel, the Nazi Reich would 
necessarily dominate in Europe and Japan in Asia. 
In blood, pain, and desolation during the con- 
vulsion—as in social revolutions and economic dis- 
tress after it—the price would be fearful. 


Fatal Consequences 


Amidst a cataclysm for which at present when 
we are only just beginning to reconstitute our due 
defences, we are much worse prepared than in 1914, 


what would become of the British Empire? No - 


one knows. It could not be strengthened. It 
might disappear. 


Sanctions and our armed reinforcements have 
already created far-reaching difficulties for us with 
the Egyptian nationalists. Our ordinary communi- 
cations with India and Australia through the Medi- 
terranean would be suspended for many a day, and 


never afterwards could they be as safe as before 
were Italy permanently hostile. With our fleet as 
it yet is, with our air-force still so far from parity 
what would be the results of a clash in the Medj. 
terranean alone between sea-power and air-power? 
Again, no one knows. But the results might 
possibly be more like what the younger air-men 
think than what the older sailors think, They 
might. And what then? 
J. L. Garvin in the Observer, 


* * 
* 


"Spiritual Culture 


The Soviet Government is nothing if not 
candid. Just at a time when our more 
fanatical pro-Bolsheviks were persuading them- 
selves that such organisations as the O.G.P.U, 
and the Che-Ka were things of the past the 
official Isvestia came out with a page of 
photographs of prominent chekists, headed by the 
terrible Yagoda, the successor of the arch- 
executioners Dzerzhinsky and Menzhinsky. 

An accompanying article entitled ‘‘ Knights of 
the Revolution ’’ reveals that the status of these 
gentlemen has recently been raised and the most 
prominent of them have been elevated to the dizzy 
pinnacle of ‘‘ Leading Commissars.”’ 

‘‘Qur country has always considered the 
chekist’s work honourable ’’is one passage, while 
a little further on we find the monstrous 
Menzhinsky referred to as ‘‘ the perfect comrade— 
a man of great spiritual culture.’’ That sadistic 
ogre Dzerzhinsky is described as having “‘ a rare 
golden heart.’ 

Yet some people still blind themselves to the 
fact that the Bolshevik mentality does not change. 


* * 
* 


A Collection of Cranks 


The type of people to which we refer are those 
who attended the ludicrous Congress of Peace and 
Friendship with Russia, which was held in London 
this month. The majority were apparently quite 
content to have their legs pulled by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who told his listeners with impish gravity 
that ‘‘ If we had been sensible in the early days of 
the U.S.S.R. we should have put our spare capital 
into Russia. If we had done that, by this time 
Russia would have belonged to England.” 

Mr. Shaw then developed his remarkable thesis 
and expressed apprehension that, since Russia is 
now accumulating capital, she might take it into 
her head to invest it in England, adding :—‘‘There 
is quite a possible prospect that after some time 
the British Isles will belong to Russia.”’ 

This defeated poor Mr. Boothby, who is demand- 
ing that we should lend money to Moscow; but the 
fact that Mr. Shaw’s genial fooling was the only 
thing that could be listened to without a yawn 
gives a pretty clear indication of the standard of 
intelligence of the delegates. 
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Gentleman 


By Meriel Buchanan 


HERE are rumours that, at the recent Cabinet 
Meeting in London, Mr. Eden did his ut- 
most to deprecate and hold up the Peace 

Proposals, which had been put forward by Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Monsieur Laval. ‘‘ They 
asked too much of Abyssinia,’’ Mr. Eden declared, 
and begged the Government to empower him to 
insist on the fact that England still stood by 
Sanctions ‘‘ Whatever the cost !”’ 


It is also rumoured that the Minister for the 
League of Nations is deeply hurt at ‘* what seems 
a betrayal of everything he stood for, by his senior 
Sir Samuel Hoare,’’ and, in order to counteract 
the bad impression he might create on Monsieur 
Litvinoff, he asked the House of Commons, before 
he left for Geneva, for ‘‘ latitude and confidence !’’ 
His first words to the Signatory Powers of the 
League of Nations assured them that the Peace 
Proposals were neither ‘‘definite nor sacrosanct.’’ 
It is, we are sure, very unwillingly and grudgingly 
that he is presenting the Peace Proposals to his 
colleagues at Geneva, but the latitude he has asked 
for, will no doubt enable him to work behind the 
scenes, and once more wreck every hope of peace- 
able settlement. 


A DISASTROUS CHOICE 


Why was Mr. Eden chosen to go to Rome and 
conduct the first Italo-Abyssinian negotiations ? 
What more disastrous choice could have been 
made? One would surely have thought that the 
Foreign Office, with all its traditions and resources, 
could have found a man, trained and experi- 
enced in diplomatic procedure, a man of wise 
and sober judgment, for such a critical and 
delicate mission. A man, for example, like 
Sir Ronald Graham, who had been Ambas- 
sador in Italy from 1921 till 1933, a man 
who knew all the intricacies and subtleties of the 
Italian point of view, and who enjoyed the con- 
fidence and sympathy of Signor Mussolini to a 
quite exceptional degree. 


Had Sir Ronald Graham been sent to Rome, the 
present disastrous international situation might 
never have arisen, some agreement, acceptable both 
to Italy and Abyssinia, might have been reached, 
and that hateful word ‘‘ Sanctions’? might have 
remained in the limbo of forgotten things. But 
Sir Ronald was passed over and Mr. Eden with 
his college tie, his effeminate good looks, was sent 
instead. 


It is common knowledge in Rome that Mr. Eden 
had the impertinence to keep Signor Mussolini 
waiting twenty minutes before the interview that 
had been arranged—this rudeness masquerading as 


diplomacy shows how utterly so ill-mannered a man 
is unfitted for the position he has wangled for him- 
self, and that this discourtesy did not help to 
smooth things over. 


What actually passed between those two dia- 
metrically opposite men no one knows, but it is 
said that Mr. Eden came out from that interview, 
white and shaking, and the results, to the world 
at large, are only too painfully familiar. 


SINISTER INFLUENCES 


Mr. Eden’s subsequent policy at Geneva has 
convinced the Italians that England is in league 
with the International forces of Communism, and 
made them feel that she is determined to destroy 
Italy’s power and prestige in the world. It has, 
with one blow, swept away all the years of diplo- 
matic concord, all the memories of friendship, and 
co-operation built up during centuries between the 
two countries. There are sinister influences at 
work, for behind Mr. Eden are ranged the great 
financial companies who do not want the riches of 
Abyssinia to go into Italian hands, and behind 
them again lurks the obese, evil figure of Monsieur 
Litvinoff, and the lowering shadow of the Comin- 
tern, which wants to destroy Fascism, and bring 
war, chaos and revolution to the world. 


Those vehement pro-Sanctionists, who are so 
violently protesting against the new Peace Pro- 
posals, those bellicose pacifists who urge an 
immediate military attack on Italy, those canting 
members of the League of Nations Union, who 
alternately howl over the so-called ‘‘aggression”’ 
of Italy, and slobber over the wrongs and suffering 
of Abyssinia, may perhaps regard Mr. Eden as 
clever, but he is obviously no match for Litvinoff 
who looks upon him as an utter fool and a useful 
pawn in his international game. 


It is time the Government realised that Mr. Eden 
is not the man to represent our great country at 
Geneva, or negotiate international complications. 
By the disastrous failure of his mission to Rome, 
and by the virulence of his anti-Italian policy at 
Geneva, he has made himself only too notorious in 
the space of one year; and no-one knows what he 
promised the Soviet Government, when he visited 
Moscow in the spring. . . The knowledge may come 
as an unpleasant surprise when we least expect it. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification to the ‘* Saturday 
Review,”’ 18-20, Adelphi, 
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Sealed Lips 


By Kim 


HEN Mr. Baldwin told the House last 
Wednesday week that his lips were not 
yet unsealed, but if he were to speak he 

could make such a case that not a man would go 
into the lobby against him, he was listened to in 
silence, except for the Socialists back benchers who 
cried, ‘‘ It’s a bluff.’’ 

Perhaps Mr. Baldwin’s lips are still sealed, but 
there is no doubt about his meaning. If he had 
explained the real cause of the sudden reversal of 
Government policy in regard to Sanctions it would 
have created immediately a highly dangerous crisis 
at home. The people of this nation who have 
supported Mr. Baldwin on his declaration that in 
no circumstances would he support military 
sanctions, and accordingly are carrying on with 
their daily tasks believing in his pledge, would 
suddenly find the ominous word WAR confronting 
them as a reality. 

No wonder, therefore, Mr. Baldwin’s lips were 
sealed. No wonder the Government, while still 
continuing to render lip service to the League of 
Nations, has actually effected a vital change in its 
foreign policy. Mr. Baldwin said last week that 
he was learning many things, and we may respect- 
fully say to the Prime Minister that if he had 
troubled to read the Saturday Review week by 
week, he would have learned a long while ago the 
truth, and would never have uttered the phrase in 
which he said that the League of Nations was the 
sheet-anchor of his policy, for that sheet-anchor has 
dragged, and the Ship of State is unpleasantly 
near to the jagged rocks. 

A HOSTILE ACT 

The change in the Prime Minister’s policy fol- 
lowed swiftly on Sir Samuel Hoare’s visit to Paris. 
Sir Samuel sat closeted with M. Laval with scarcely 
a break over the week-end instead of, as originally 
expected, for a few hours. Momentous conversa- 
tions took place, and the British Foreign Minister 
was told very definitely that if the League imposed 
the oil sanctions, Italy would regard it as a hostile 
act and declare war. Not only that, but M. Laval 
made it quite plain that France was unable to take 
any active part in it, because the French nation 
hate the Sanctions and will not mobilise their Army 
and Navy to implement them. 

In other words, if Great Britain intends to agree 
at Geneva to impose oil sanctions she will have to 
uphold the League’s decision with her arms alone, 
except for such support as the little nations might 
give which is nothing, and Russia’s, whose sole 
object is to act the part of Satan and egg Britain 
into war with Italy. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare 
will have little difficulty in explaining why he 
immediately took urgent steps and wired his 
diplomatic representatives at Rome and Addis 
Ababa to do their best to impress upon Mussolini 


and the Negus of Abyssinia to give the Hoare- 
Laval proposals their most careful consideration, 
The Italian Government may not think they go 
nearly far enough but it is a foregone conclusion 
that Mussolini is prepared to negotiate on them, 
The Negus, who never lets pass an opportunity to 
squeal and reproach the League like a complain. 
ing mistress, will only be satisfied if all the white 
nations go to war to save his tottering ebony 
throne. 


But whatever happens, whether the League reject 
the peace proposals offhand, or whittle them to 
impossible proportions, one thing is certain. They 
cannot decree oil sanctions on Italy when she is 
ready to discuss terms of peace, and it is highly 
likely this was in M. Laval’s mind when he got Sir 
Samuel Hoare to consent to them. If they do 
decree them France will refuse to operate them and 
it is certain that Mr. Baldwin will absolutely decline 
to drag Britain into war single-handed. So oil 
sanctions are dead. 


VOCIFEROUS WAR-MONGERS 


Meantime our Sanctionists are shrieking from 
the house tops. The Liberal and Socialist news- 
papers are in the van, and the Government is 
criticised in the American, Scandinavian, and 
Russian press. But what right has America to 
criticise when she stands aloof and yet expects 
others to fight the battle? And are the 
Scandinavians, Russians, and _ the other 
Sanctionists prepared to mobilise their forces and 
to send oversea forces to Africa to fight Italy ? The 
noise and din of a part of the public at home is 
really only artificially stimulated by the Socialist 
Press and the League of Nations Union. The great 
masses of Englishmen who in the event of war 
would be the first to be called upon to fight or make 
huge sacrifices to bolster up the League, if they 
gave vent to their views would drown the pulings 
of the vociferous war-mongers, who want to send 
us to war though they have agitated for years to 
see us disarmed and at the mercy of any strong 
nation. 


They do not matter. If Mr. Anthony Eden 
chooses to resign because his policy of imposing 
oil sanctions is ham-strung, well, so much the 
better. He will not win or lose any prestige for 
the Government. And if Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. 
Walter Elliot, and Mr. Ormsby Gore decide to 
throw up their portfolios, they are not politicians 
who count in the least degree. It will be a 
blessing if Mr. Baldwin loses them and places the 
real Conservatives who matter in their places. 


Meantime, whether or how far Mr. Baldwin un- 
seals his lips, it will be all to the good if he tells 
the country that only a Great Britain strongly 
armed can exercise any real power in foreign 
affairs. 
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HE clamour of unscrupulous Egyptian poli- 
ticians and irresponsible University Students 
is raised again demanding an independent 

Egypt, freed from British control and the presence 

of British troops. The draft Treaty of 1930 is 

invoked, a Treaty drawn up between Nahas Pasha, 
the leader of the Wafdist movement, which is 
intensely anti-British, and the late Mr. Arthur 

Henderson, the Foreign Secretary of the Socialist 

administration of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a Cabinet 
Minister in the present so-called National Govern- 
ment, the danger is obvious. We are as likely 
to yield to pressure from Egypt as we have yielded 
to pressure from India. 

The consequence of so doing at this critical 
stage of international difficulties must be disastrous, 
for Egypt is a hot-bed of intrigue at the best of 
times, and politicians who come and go to rule, 
now under this Constitution, now under that, or 
as virtual Dictators with a sick man as their King, 
are notorious for their love of power, so long as 
power and graft are synonymous terms. 

The only chance of a stable Egypt is an Egypt 
wherein British troops are quartered, for then when 
riots take place and the public peace and safety 
is endangered, a British corporal’s guard marching 
down a street is sufficient to bring about order after 
repeated charges of native policemen have failed. 
Moreover, the fact that British troops are stationed 
at the Citadel and in the Kasr-el-Nil Barracks in 
Cairo, and that there are other British troops within 
easy reach of the chief cities, gives a sense of 
security to respectable citizens, and is a deterrent 
to the riff-raff of the market quarter not to go too 
far in their wild, undisciplined habits of fomenting 
disorders and committing numerous acts of 
violence. 


THE INVISIBLE BARRIER 


If British troops are to be withdrawn completely 
and isolated in the desert East of 32 deg. E. long., 
as is laid down in the draft Treaty, forbidden ever 
again to return to Cairo and Alexandria and other 
important centres, a great sense of insecurity will 
sweep over the social and business world of Egypt 
and the consequences will be serious, both polliti- 
cally and financially. 

Behind that invisible barrier of 32 deg. E. longi- 
tude, must go our soldiers and airmen, with one 
duty only, to guard the Canal. Away from all the 
amenities of life, which makes life bearable in that 
hot climate, to a sojourn in the desert unrelieved 
by the shade of a tree or a stream of fresh water. 
So gloomy is the prospect that the Egyptians were 
compelled to put into the draft Treaty a definite 
undertaking to build new barracks, plant trees, 
make gardens and provide an adequate fresh-water 
supply. 


After India—Egypt 


By Major G. H. Reade 


There must British troops stay, never again to 
show their noses in the cities which for over half 
a century they have preserved from danger and 
loss, and in which they have been the main factor 
in creating prosperity and reinstating fortunes, 
after years of misrule and debt. 

This withdrawal of our soldiers must be strenu- 
ously resisted. What was possible in 1930, and 
acquiesced in then, after grave misgivings, is im- 
possible to-day. The whole international outlook 
in the Mediterranean and near East has changed. 
Problems of air defence have assumed a very differ- 
ent aspect. There was no big air problem in Egypt 
during the war. There is a tremendous one now. 


VITAL EMPIRE LINK 


The Suez Canal and its safety is vital to the 
Empire. So is the Sudan and the air links from 
Egypt to South Africa. The Canal cannot be 
safeguarded as it should be if its defenders are 
located only on its banks with no freedom of 
strategic movement. Our Air Force, forced to 
leave their aerodromes in Egypt for the single 
desert station of Port Fuad, would be unable to fly 
East or West without going over foreign or for- 
bidden territory. Such a situation would be 
Gilbertian, but is unfortunately within the compass 
of our wiseacre politicians to order. 


In an age of world air-movements, our Air Force 
at the hub of the Empire’s interests, would be 
shorn of its strength and usefulness by the petty 
restrictions placed upon its activities, and the limi- 
tation placed upon its numbers. 


It must be remembered that the recent Socialist 
Governments of this country made two efforts to 
effect a Treaty with Egypt, the first in 1928 between 
Mr. Henderson and Mahmoud Pasha, the second 
in 1930 between Mr. Henderson and Nahas Pasha. 
There had previously been a draft Treaty negoti- 
ated in 1927 between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Sarwat Pasha. 


Each Treaty showed we were giving away our 
military position more and more, and imperilling 
the margins of safety. In the Treaty with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, there was no mention of 
British troops being treated in a hole and corner 
method, but only the suggestion that if the Treaty 
worked well for ten years, the question of future 
stations of British troops in Egypt might be con- 
sidered. 


The Treaty draft with Mahmoud Pasha, the first 
of our Socialist Governments’ efforts, introduced 
the 32 deg. E. Longitude as the boundary of British 
troops in Egypt, but the Treaty drafted with Nahas 
Pasha in 1930 — the Treaty the Egyptians now 
demand tobe put into operation—after an ineffectual 
attempt on the part of Nahas to get all British 
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troops out into the Arabian desert, resulted in our 
agreeing to only a temporary occupation of the 
area East of 32 deg. E. Longitude until such time 
as the Parties to the Treaty agreed that the 
Egyptian Army was in a position to look after 
everything, the safety of the Canal included, and 
that if the Parties could not agree on the efficiency 
of the Egyptian Army to do this, the League of 


Nations, which Egypt intends to join directly the 
Treaty is signed, must settle the matter. ~ 

In other words, the Treaty demanded now puts 
a definite time limit on the British rule, control and 
guardianship in Egypt. 

It provides for Great Britain being kicked out, 
boot and baggage, and if necessary, by the League 
of Nations. 


Christmas 


WENTY degrees below zero. The country- 
side a veritable fairyland of glistening snow 
and frost. I bethought myself of London 

seven days before Christmas, the streets in all 

possibility wallowing in slush, and I was half 
glad I was not there to sample such weather. 


Here in Siberia nothing seemed to sully the 
white mantle which lay over the landscape as far 
as the eye could see. I stood for a few moments 
on the steps of the railway station I had just left, 
drinking in the exquisite beauty of the scene, 
before entering the waiting sleigh. 


Nature’s welcome to Siberia satisfied me... it 
would have satisfied a King . . . the air was sweet 
and clean as an icy draught from a mountain 
spring. I walked down the steps slowly. Five 
days on the train from Moscow made walking a 
pleasure to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


The ‘‘ Isvoshchick ’’ (sleigh driver) greeted me 
effusively, his bearded face creasing into smiles 
in a very UN-Bolshevik manner. I noticed I was 
being addressed as ‘‘ Excellency ’’ instead of the 
more usual ‘‘ Mr.’’ or Comrade.’’ Somehow the 
Red Flags and the excitable Communistic orators 
seemed very far removed from this Christmasy 
scene. Perhaps it was the feeling in the air, maybe 
it was merely my own exuberant spirits, but I re- 
member wishing this bearded son of Russia a very 
merry Christmas, at which he laughed so heartily 
and merrily, that I began to suspect ‘* that he must 
be some close relation of Santa Claus himself ma- 
querading as a common mortal.” 


HORRORS OF REDO REGIME 


Wrapped in furs and rugs we were soon on our 
way again, gliding over the snow with remarkable 
rapidity and evenness, the Isvoshchick relating 
meanwhile the horrors of living under the Red 
Flag. Things were getting worse, so he said, 
Rote”... 
Wood”... ‘* No Nothing save Red Flags and 
Talk from the Comrades. ... ‘* The Damned 
without God.’’ . . . He finished his lecture by 
cursing all the Bolsheviki roundly . . . started 
again and cursed his horse, then having exhausted 
his vocabulary in that direction cursed himself as 
a fool and laughed and laughed . . . and presto 
. we were home! 


By John Westgarth 


in Siberia 


There we found cheery smiles of friends await. 
ing ourcoming. They had not come to the station 
as sleighs were an expensive commodity now-a- 
days, and besides, one had to be careful of the 
ever vigilant eye of the G.P.U. Questions were 
asked, if anyone spends money on luxuries in Red 


Russia. But away with the thoughts of the 
G.P.U.! Christmas was near and plans must be 
made. <A party must be organised, secretly. 


Goods must be bought which could not be got in 
the open market. I listened with amazement to 
the list of goods and provisions which these unfor- 
tunate folks had managed to buy through the 
various subterranean sources. How they had 
scraped and saved to buy them at the high prices 
asked! What risks they had taken and the time 
and trouble to procure the most elementary things 
which we in Britain. buy from any sixpenny 
bazaar ! 


OLD CUSTOMS DIE HARD 


I wondered within myself how many thousands 
were planning their Christmas festivities this way 
in Britain, but under what vastly different con- 
ditions and circumstances. I wondered if a Briton 
would go to such trouble and risk for the sake of 
a party once a year. I think he would, for the age 
old customs are hard to eradicate in a few years 
and evidently the Bolsheviks had failed to wipe 
Christmas off the map, I venture to say they 
never will. 


Looking around the chattering happy circle of 
conspirators,” my heart warmed to them. 
Christmas Eve had come at last and we were on 
our way to the much planned festivities. Sweep- 
ing along the streets in the gathering darkness, the 
sleigh bells jingling merrily, the ‘* Isvoshchick ”’ 
humming to himself as he urged the horses to 
greater speed. Here we were at last; alighting 
from the sleigh we knocked furtively on the win- 
dow glass of my friend’s house and we were ad- 
mitted to a darkened hall amidst a chorus of 
and smothered 
laughter. 


Divested of our great-coats and furs, greetings 
came from all sides and we were ushered into a 
crowded room gay with evergreens and coloured 
paper decorations. Laughter and chatter drifted 
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in waves from all corners of the room. Happiness 
was here : . . everyone was glad, good-tempered 
and jolly. This was a new sight for us in Soviet 
Russia. I had not witnessed so many smiling 
faces since leaving London nearly two years before. 
Gone . . . vanished for a few hours at least, the 
Bolshevik régime, together with the hunger and 
misery it had engendered. Here was food in 
plenty. .-- Wine retrieved from hidden cellars, 
old pre-revolutionary bottles with dusty scarred 
labels. 


Not one person showed that they had noticed the 
shabby ensembles made in a fashion of bye-gone 
days .. . nobody cared... for one night at 
least in the Red Year . . good fellowship 
reigned and these people were a party of happy, 
normal humans bent on doing three good things 
at one and the same time . . . filling their hungry 
interiors . . being as happy as they could be 

. and celebrating the forbidden festival of 
Christmas . . . the Birth of Christ. 


Games were soon in progress and everyone 
joined in with a will; the time passed merrily, as 
it should. Dancing, another forbidden pleasure, 
at that time, then took its rightful place among 
the diversions and the floor was soon covered with 
whirling couples. Old ladies resplendent in tight- 
waisted voluminous skirted dresses re-lived their 
youthful days over once again, waltzing in the 
arms of ancient cavaliers dresed in equally anti- 
quated garments. Young men and women strode 
through the more modern steps together and even 
the children ventured forth to imitate their elders 
amid shouts of glee and laughter from their 
parents. Laughter everywhere . . . each and all 
were happy. 


THE FEAST 


Supper time came . . . the long table revealed 
itself, groaning under the unaccustomed weight of 
this unusual spread of good things. Remember, 
on this table was the spoils of many families 
through a whole year . . . bought with roubles 
that could ill be spared from their meagre pittance. 
How the guests’ eyes sparkled . . . such a sight 
they had not and would not see again for many a 
long day. ‘* Help yourself,’’ cried the hostess 
. . . and did they need telling a second time? 
Oh no! Within the hour everything was gone 
... Nichevo ... (never mind) ... there are 
still cigarettes and tobacco judiciously saved 
through the past year, to attack now! Wine for 
the ladies . . . Beer and Spirits for the Gentle- 
men... singing and funny stories . . . jokes 
on everyside. And now came the tit-bit of the 
evening. This was to have been a Christmas tree 
for the youngsters, but oh dear! The Soviet had 
issued a decree only a week before forbidding the 
sale or use of such things as counter-revolutionary 
activities, so there could be no Christmas tree this 
year. ‘* But we have, what do you think my 
dears ?’’ asked our hostess of the kiddies. ‘‘ Tell, 
tell,’’ shouted the kiddies in chorus .. . ‘A Punch 
and Judy show instead,’ concluded our lady. 
‘““ Good,”’ cried the youngsters excitedly. 


So the children, old and young, witnessed a 


Punch and Judy show ...a Punch dressed as 
Father Christmas gave each one a little gift... 
the applause was vociferous. Punch was a great 
success. Afterwards the children gave their own 
special quota to the evening entertainment, and one 
little girl recited in English for our special benefit. 


‘** What, twelve o’clock so soon ?’’ Time to go 
home . . . and so we packed ourselves into the 
sleighs and were whisked off into the darkness. 
Snowflakes patting our faces gently as we sped 
homewards. As we neared the house once again I 
remembered what a friend had told me of a certain 
Christmas Eve during the time of the Civil War 
when nearly two thousand people were shot in cold 
blood, by troops, for no other reason than that 
they happened to have a brother . . . a husband 

. . or some relations fighting on the side of the 
White Russians. This ghastly deed had occurred 
not so very far from the house we had just left. 


Gop HELP THEM! 


I iried to compare the difference between two 
ideas . . . Bolshevism and Humanism . . . such 
as I had witnessed that very evening among my 
friends at the party. I thought of the hopeless 
outlook of these kindly folk. ‘‘ God help them !”’ 
was the only phrase that kept re-iterating itself 
through my mind. Each year finds a gap in their 
ranks . . . some exiled . . . some shot . . . some dead 
of starvation and ill-health . . . many have gone 
since that happy night . . . truly it is God help 
them! Let us at least send them a kindly thought 
as we are surrounded by our own glad circle of 
friends this Christmas time. Truly they live in a 
Red Tomb which only Christmas and its secret 
festivities serves to lighten for a few short happy 
hours. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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OME egregious people assert that Santa Claus 
is not quite so popular as he used to be 
because youngsters to-day ‘‘ know too 
much.”’ Yet it is safe to say that w other under 
that name or as Father Christmas, which has per- 
haps more of an allure for us as it has so dis- 
tinctively British a sound, he will always be 
immortal in his appeal to the hearts of children in 
this and other lands, where the birthday of The 
Child, the Babe of Bethlehem, is celebrated with 
thanksgiving and offerings of presents of all kinds, 
with innocent merriment and contagious joy. 

Santa Claus, under whatever name, is immortal, 
yet the fact remains that he does not exist. Still, 
he is something more than just an idea incarnaic, 
as it were, for he has a fine historical background, 
with plenty of wonderful stories and legends, some 
of which may be true, but all interesting in one 
way or another. In the fourth century there lived 
a bishop in Asia Minor, who was a reputed miracle- 
worker — that was in the ages of faith, when 
nobody said ‘‘ miracles don’t happen.” 

This Bishop—he was Archbishop of Myra in 
Lycia when he died—was named Nicolas, and he 
was canonised by both the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox churches. Of course, St. Nicolas 
was no other than the original Santa Claus, though 
when the transmutation took place is uncertain. 
Books of reference do not speak of the change in 
the name except as a corruption, and an ‘‘ American 
corruption’? at that, but transmutation is in the 
circumstances the better word, and I dare say 
the children, if they could think of it, would con- 
sider transfiguration even more appropriate. 


A Problem Solved 


It is said that in the very early days of New 
York—when it was called New Amsterdam—Dutch 
settlers used to keep the feast of Saint Nikolaas or 
Sante Klaas, and that this is how the modern 
form, Santa Claus, was evolved. The saint’s day, 
however, was not December 25, but December 6, 
when the occasion was marked by the giving of 
presents as part of the ritual. But the Dutch are 
as famous for their devotion to thrift as to saints, 
and it can be easily understood that the giving of 
more presents so soon afterwards as Christmas did 
not altogether appeal to them. They solved the 
difficulty by putting off the feast of the saint to 
the festival of the Nativity. 


However, it is certainly the case that Santa 
Claus remains very popular in the United States. 
This fact was amusingly illustrated recently by an 
action in the American law courts to settle the 
rival claims to the same title of two trading con- 
cerns, one of which, with headquarters in Oshkosh, 
dubbed itself ‘‘ Santa Claus (Inc.),’’ while the 
other, with exactly the same name, had established 
itself in Omaha, The decision on this transmogri- 


Immortal Santa Claus 


By Robert Machray 


fication, not transfiguration, of St. Nicolas has not 
yet been recorded, but ‘* anything may happen ” 
in America. 


But this is perhaps to travel rather far from St. 
Nicolas himself. What was he like? To most of 
our happy and still unsophisticated children, Santa 
Claus appears a delightful figure, with sparkling 
eyes set in a jolly red face over a long white beard; 
he wears a white fur cap and a big fur-trimmed red 
coat, while across his shoulders hangs a bag stuffed 
with all manner of gifts. In more northern lands 
he is seen, with or without his faithful servant, 
Kris Kringle, driving across the snows in a rein- 
deer sleigh, filled to overflowing with presents for 
the little ones. 


The Children’s Saint 


What is really known about the saint is not very 
much, and we may be sure that there is no authentic 
portrait of him in existence but some of the greatest 
painters the world has produced have loved to take 
him as their subject. Many cathedrals and churches 
—there are said to be three or four hundred in 
England—have been dedicated to him, and not a 
few have pictures or statues of him; the majority 
of these representations of St. Nicolas seize on one 
or other of two traits of his character which the 
stories of him attest—his love of children and his 
generosity. 


His fondness for children inspires what may be 
called one set of these paintings, and in them he 
is seen standing in his robes with three children 
in a tub-like vessel by his side, or with some 
children grouped about him in happy attitudes. 
The other set of paintings are usually of a more 
ornate character ; a typical example shows him clad 
in all the glory of archiepiscopal attire—splendid 
of course, but otherwise not specially remarkable: 
but what is noticeable is that in the portraits of 
this sort he generally has three fat purses in his 
hands as illustrating his abounding charity towards 
the weak, the helpless, the poor and the needy. 


St. Nicolas came in time to be regarded as the 
patron saint of many people who needed protec- 
tion—not only the young, but scholars, travellers, 
particularly from robbers on the roads, and sailors 
on the high seas, from storms and shipwreck. 
According to tradition, the numerous miracles 
wrought through his intercession were all of a 
beneficent nature. And so out of the mists of the 
past there emerges the lovable figure of this man 
with the warm, sympathetic heart and the beautiful 
soul. It is evident enough that as the lover of 
children and the giver of gifts, Santa Claus has so 
perfect a prototype in St. Nicolas that, almost with- 
out playing at pretending, they may be recognised 
as one and the same, on every Christmas Day in 
all the years to come, 
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URELY in no other decade have responsible 
persons given utterance to such nonsense as 
that which almost daily bemuses_ both 

audiences and readers! The mercurial air of New 
York has a notoriously unhappy effect upon our 
public men, but the indiscretions of other promi- 
nent visitors pale before the pronouncements of 
the Archbishop of York on landing recently in 
the United States, just as the absurdities of other 
belligerent pacifists are utterly surpassed by the 
reference he then made to the League of Nations. 


‘It may,’’ he informed the world, on arrival 
in a German liner (to prove his internationalism ?), 
“be necessary to have another great and horrible 
war to establish the efficacy of the League of 
Nations. This generation or the next, will prob- 
ably have to be sacrificed because, just as it took 
the last war to create the League, so it will require 
another conflict to consolidate the League’s 
position.” 


INCONSISTENT 
The staggering complacency with which this 
gentleman predicts a holocaust in which he him- 
self could take no part but to applaud, is equalled 
only by its inconsistency with his own views, 
expressed elsewhere, against churchmen who make 
pronouncements on matters of public policy. 


In the 1936 edition of ‘‘ The Churchman’s 
Handbook,’’ the Archbishop, answering the 
question, ‘‘ Has the Church any place in 
industry ?’? expresses ‘the opinion that, while the 
Church has a duty to testify to the principles of 
the Gospel, ‘‘ the framing of policy to extend their 
application must be left to those who know the 
relevant facts. The Christian would-be reformer 
must start with the conviction that kindly inten- 
tions or lofty aspirations are no excuse for doing, 
in fact, more harm than good—and that is likely 
to be the result of a policy imposed by theologians 
on the practical controllers of business.”’ 


Now, if the Archbishop has the wit to perceive 
what harm may result from interference in industry, 
why is he unable to make the very slight mental 
effort involved in seeing that interference in politics 
is as bad, or worse? Or does his Grace consider 
that while interference by others is a mistake, inter- 
ference on his own part is a charming idiosyncrasy 
—or even a part allotted to him by Divine right? 


On his own showing, his business is to testify 
to the principles of the Gospel and to leave the 
framing of policy to those who know the relevant 
facts. If he believes that the principles of the 
Gospel condemn war—a belief most decidedly open 
to question—it may be his duty to denounce war, 
but it is certainly not his duty to devote himself 
to one method of preserving peace. There are other 
and better ways of promoting peace in the world 


Diatribes 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


than by the League of Nations—the world would 
be indeed unhappy if there were not!—and in 
meddling with methods the Archbishop. is alto- 
gether exceeding his office, while to chatter cheer- 
fully of slaughtering a generation to establish his 
pet society reads like meglomania in excelsis. 


The Archbishop, we gather, is now obliged to 
admit that peace must be enforced. Why he 
should prefer that peace should be enforced by the 
League of Nations, with the preliminary of another 
“great and horrible’? war, rather than by a 
powerful and united British Empire, not needing 
recourse to war, we do not know. But what we 
have every right to demand from his Grace is a 
very definite answer to the question, ‘‘ what 
grounds has he for supposing (a) that a ‘great and 
horrible’ war would result in ‘ establishing the 
efficacy of the League of Nations,’ and (b) why he 
imagines that peace, even if it were established 
for one generation by the League, would be 
acquiesced in by the generation that followed ?”’ 


There have been great and horrible wars 
throughout history, but no war has prevented the 
declaration of a next war, any more than the 
condemnation and punishment of thieves by 
centuries of civilisation has taught every man in 
the twentieth century never to take what is 
another’s. The Archbishop should not profess to 
moral leadership if he is aware that experience is 
incommunicable, and that no individual and no 
generation learns a lesson from any but its own 
mistakes. 


INTOLERABLE NONSENSE 

Either the Archbishop’s pronouncement is a 
piece of grandiose nonsense, the outcome of mental 
processes so muddled as to be almost unbelievable, 
or it boils down to this:—Dr. Temple now sees 
that the League of Nations is unable to prevent 
war, but he is most unwilling, having so ardently 
supported the League, to admit his mistake. 
Therefore, he seizes the bull by the horns, and not 
merely admits, but triumphantly announces, the 
probability of another war, attaching to it the most 
questionable assertion that another war would 
establish the League, and thus attempting to save 
his face as a large-minded League supporter. 


Wags ever such nonsense tolerated? The Arch- 
bishop warns churchmen that ‘ the framing of 
policy must be left to those who know the relevant 
facts,’’ thus condemning his own political diatribes. 
Then having laid down a rule for others, he makes 
an exception of himself, only to condemn himself 
out of his own mouth far more thoroughly by a 
flow of sentences devoid of either logic or 
commonsense. 


“Angels defend us from these ministers of 
Grace !’’ 
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Christmas Eve Bethlehem 


By Louis Borrill 


UTSIDE Bethlehem, the people are mostly 
Moslem. But in Bethlehem the majority 
are Christian Arabs, ready partners in the 

Christmas rites which are more picturesque in 
Bethlehem than almost anywhere else in the world. 

The women appear at Christmas in a peaked 
head-dress, not worn elsewhere in Jerusalem, which 
first adorned the Crusaders when they ruled the 
land 800 years ago. The children go about in 
beautifully embroidered dresses. The men of im- 
portance from the surrounding _ settlements, 
gathered for the celebrations, appear in Biblical 
robes, and to give finish to the street scene, the 
market scene and the worshipping crowd, there 
are the shepherds; boys in simple white cotton 
robes, ‘‘leathern girdle about (their) loins’’ as the 
Bible says; and their seniors in white, with brown 
abas or cloaks thrown around them, their ‘‘rods and 
staves’’ peeping beneath. And there are the 
visitors, of every colour and tongue. 


Because of the difference in the calendars, the 
Orthodox Christians and the Western Church, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, keep Christmas 
and Epiphany at the same time. The Orthodox 
Patriarch invites a representative of the English 
church in Jerusalem to attend the service in the 
Church of the Nativity, where Christians have 
knelt without stop for fifteen centuries. The ser- 
vice begins on Christmas Eve in this wonderful 
old basilica. 


At the Jaffa Gate 


As the copper circle of the sun lowers itself 
below the horizon, night comes. It grows dusk by 
degrees; then it is night-black suddenly, only as 
swiftly again to be lightened by the glow of the 
moon. Jerusalem buzzes like a beehive in 
announcement of the great business to be done. 


Other nights the city is as still as an eastern 
night, but to-night is Christmas Eve. At the Jaffa 
Gate, at the entrance to the city, there are narrow, 
cobbled, twisting ways, alleys the sun shuns, but 
that are reverenced the whole world over and where 
the world seems crushed about to-night... . 

The tall swarthy Bedouin from the desert, 
calm and aristocratic in falling black and 
white blanket robes; horn-rimmed sightseers 
from the United States of America. Jewish 
farmers from Zionist settlements, strange cross of 
East and West they look in shorts and open-necked 
shirts, contrast strangely with the tall, lean sallow 
people of the Ghetto, with their broad brimmed 
beaver hats under which cork-screw pipes of curls 
come down to the middle of their faces. 


There are the ghosts, Arab women in flowing 
single piece garments of entire black, framing veils 
of a shade lighter black, from beneath which they 
peer out at their fashionable sisters from London, 


Paris, Vienna and New York. There are coal. 
black Nubians, coffee-coloured Soudanese, swarthy 
Arabs of Transjordan and the Hedjaz, white-clad 
Moslems from India and even further; and milling 
round this central spot also, Christians, Jews, 
Greeks, Armenians, Teutons, Latins, shepherds, 
merchants—all talking in their mothers’ speech, all 
at once, and pushing, jostling, shouting — the 
Babel of the twentieth century. 


The leaders emerge ; the cries die to talk and order 
comes gradually; the crowd moves slowly down 
the slope that leads out of Jerusalem, and passes 
under the massive wall built of huge stone blocks 
that has been guardian of Jerusalem for hundreds 
of years. The people move slowly but resolutely 
to Bethlehem, as an insect upon a ribbon, over the 
five mile stretch of parched white, winding road 
which lies before them. The lamps light up faces 
of all the races of mankind almost. Some are on 
horses, which pace slowly up the hillside ; some are 
in motor-cars, the lights of which give the rocks 
fantastic shapes. 


Journey’s End 


Soon Bethlehem stands silhouetted against the 
sky in a superb background. The harsh, grim 
peaks of Moab stab the sky to the east and fall 
away irregularly to the bleak shores of the Dead 
Sea. The cavalcade, quieter now, reaches Bethle- 
hem and unwinds and dissolves in the throng in 
the great courtyard of the Church of the Nativity. 
The many hundreds already there, townspeople, 
pilgrims and shepherds, have waited since twelve 
o’clock. 


Silent and orderly for such a vast concourse, the 
crowd cannot suppress a few murmurs of antici- 
pation and expressions of awe. For in the sombre, 
gigantic Church of the Nativity towering above, 
are the shrines, monasteries and schools of the 
three greatest Christian sects, the Latin, Greek 
and Armenian churches. Inside, each performs 
the sacred rites at the holy shrines independently, 
and each jealously guards its rights and privileges. 


As if in response to their presence, from the in- 
terior of the church—an awesome and forbidding 
mass of gaunt stone pillars and dark mysterious 
cloisters—come from time to time robed priests of 
the various orders resplendent in gorgeous vest- 
ments and bearing the Cross and other Holy 
Insignia. A retinue of white-robed choir boys 
follow them, chanting in low sweet tones and 
swinging perfumed incense. 

Down ... down ...down... in the very 
heart of the Church, on flights of heavy rock-hewn 
stairs, on steps hollowed by the feet of countless 
thousands of the devout, in the great stone-floored 
and pillared hall, is the holiest shrine in Christen- 
dom, the cave or grotto where Jesus was born. 
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Here, says the Gospel, Mary and Joseph looked for 
shelter ‘* because there was no room for them in 
the inn.’’ The cavern is about 38 feet long and 
11 feet wide, and at one end there is a brilliantly 
lighted alcove lined with shining marble. A great 
silver star sparkling with precious stones is set in 
the centre of its floor. 


A GLORIOUS PROCESSION 


From those who have no thoroughfare to the 
shrine there comes a rising murmur. A whisper 
of hope, it mounts quickly to a cry of affirmation. 
“They're coming,” rolls round the assembly. 
They, is the glorious procession of church digni- 
taries, latest arrivals from Jerusalem. At their 
head rides a squadron of semi-military mounted 
police, led by two British officers in full uniform, 
the official escort of the Greek Patriarch. Under 
his bishop’s veil, he is an attractive figure, in long 
black robes and high cylindrical hat. He precedes 
the notables and leading officials of Bethlehem and 
the neighbouring villages for miles around. The 
sheiks and chieftains of nearby Arab tribes follow. 
At their heels come a multitude of devotees, men, 
women and children. The stately march of the 
Patriarchal procession reaches the crowd in the 


courtyard. The ceremony of welcome is enacted 
and the Patriarch is taken to the Greek Orthodox 
Monastery to remain secluded until the clanging 
of the bells of Bethlehem at midnight announce the 
Day of the Divine Birth. 

On the stroke of twelve, the great chimes of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity sing out a joyous 
peal. The courtyard audience is mute; the people 
stand motionless; the soldiers on horseback are 
statues. A few minutes thus and the men take their 
hats off, and the women and children make the 
sign of the cross. Not a head or an eye looks any- 
where but towards the shrine in the church 
above. ... 

The natives of Jerusalem break the spell with a 
thrusting aloft of banners for a procession. The 
Patriarch leads this procession round the Church 
three times, everyone singing. Some minutes 
before, he has presided at the most solemn cere- 
mony of all, at the sacred shrine where the Great 
Star marks His Birthplace, attended only by 
priests. 

As the sun rises on Christmas Day, the Bishop 
of Bethlehem leads a migration of people from the 
suburban cities, villages and fields to the Shep- 
herds’ Field for the final service. 


Two Impressions Masaryk 


By R.M. 


R. MASARYK, indubitably one of the 
D greatest men of our time, resigned last 
Saturday the Presidency of Czechoslovakia, 
the reason lying in the ‘‘ tears of things.’’ He is 
85, and he feels, as he said himself, no longer able 
to shoulder as of old the duties and responsibilities 
of the position. He had borne them for 17 years— 
and the whole world acclaims him admirable, and 
as near the ideal as may be. During the last ten 
years I have had the privilege of his friendship, 
and two impressions of him abide in my memory. 
Both belong to 1925, the vear in which I got 
to know him well. 


Dominating Prague and an integral part of its 
romantic interest stands the Hradcany, an immense 
ensemble of buildings, which includes a cathedral 
and a palace. Formerly the property of the 
Austrian Emperors who were also Kings of 
Bohemia, this castle was the official residence of: 
President Masaryk, and there he received me, but I 
had been warned by his secretary that my time 
must be short, for the new Turkish Ambassador 
was about to present his credentials. I apologised 
— to the President for inconveniencing 
um. 


“* Not at all,’’ said he, very kindly; ‘* I know my 
‘piece,’ and we can talk till he comes.’’ But 
scarcely had he spoken when the military band in 
the courtyard started playing the Turkish anthem, 
and the secretary entered the room. I rose to go. 
Never mind,”’ said the President to me. You 


are coming to stay with me at Topolcanky in 
a fortnight or so and we can have a good long talk 
then.’’ It was the first I had heard of it, but 
naturally I was delighted. Dr. Benesh, I heard 
afterwards, had been so good as to arrange for the 
visit, 
CARPATHIAN FOOTHILLS 

Topolcanky is a former semi-royal chateau in 
Slovakia, and President Masaryk, Slovak by birth, 
always spent part of the autumn in that part of the 
country. The chateau lies among the foothills of 
the Carpathians, and on the second day of my visit 
Dr. Masaryk took me for a drive into the hills. The 
way lay through a forest, and shortly after we set 
out the rain came down in torrents. The conveyance 
was a big, two-horsed droshky, none too well pro- 
tected from the elements. I thought we'd be sure 
to turn back—but no! Nothing of the sort 
appeared to occur to the President, who talked 
cheerfully on many subjects, and didn’t seem to 
know it was even wet. 


As we drove on the road narrowed, and the 
dripping boughs and branches of the trees impar- 
tially washed our faces for us, as we swung to 
right or left. Presently we reached a_ hill. 
‘*We'll get out here,’’ said the President; ‘‘there’s 
usually a fine view from the top!” ‘‘ But the 
rain!’’ I suggested. ‘‘What’s that!’ said he. And 
out we got; he led the way, and we—he was then 
75 and I was 69 — actually climbed that infernal 
hill. 
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HE kestrel hung motionless in mid-air, one 
hundred feet above the ground, as if sus- 
pended by an invisible thread. The two 

back-curved wings were outstretched, but for three 
whole minutes they had not flickered. Only now 
and again did the barred tail spread itself to 
balance the body against the gentle air-currents 
which rose from the earth beneath. The taloned 
feet were updrawn so that they lay flat against the 
thick, soft feathers of the underparts. The head 
was thrust forward and downward as the bird 
scanned the field below him. Not a blade of grass 
quivered, not a drifted leaf stirred, but those keen, 
yellow eyes detected a movement and watched to 
see whether it betokened the passing of a mouse. 


He was a small bird, little larger than a missel- 
thrush; his back was a slate-grey colour dotted 
with spots of a rich brown; his yellowish under- 
parts were also spotted with the same hue. His 
plumage was sober and undistinguished, but he 
bore the badges of his royal race—his beak and 
talons were the curved weapons of the kings of 
the sky, the falcons. 

His unblinking eyes stared down until all the 
field below had been subjected to a minute scrutiny, 
but nothing moved between the luxuriant grasses. 
The kestrel screamed his disappointment! ‘ kree 
kree!”’ and flew off to his next beat. This was a 
water meadow of long, lush grass. Again the hawk 
hung motionless and scanned the green meadow. 


The Kill 


Suddenly he detected movement. A stem of 
grass had waved, then another, and another. The 
kestrel dropped until he was only fifty feet above 
the field. He caught a glimpse of a small grey 
mouse running beneath the stems of grass. Fora 
moment he paused, then he closed his wings and 
dropped like a stone to the ground. Six feet 
from earth he opened his wings and checked that 
headlong plunge. So accurate had been his stoop 
that the mouse was right beneath him, and before 
the little animal realised its danger two sets of 
steely talons had sunk into its sides and crushed 
out its life. The hawk screamed out his triumph 
and rose with his kill in his claws. 

Away he flew over the open fields to a small 
covert upon the hillside. Here, on a moss-grown 
stump he perched and ate. With one foot on the 
mouse to hold it steady he tore it with his beak and 
swallowed morsels of the steaming flesh. After 
each mouthful he cleansed his beak by wiping it 
sideways upon the soft wood of the stump. Then 
when he had fed he groomed himself after the cus- 
tom of his kind, for the falcons are a clean and 
tidy race. 

He was completing his toilet when there was 
a swish of wings and another kestrel arrived with a 
mouse. This was the female. She was, as is 


The Wind Hawks 


By Dan Russell 


usual with the falcons, larger than her mate and of 
even more sober plumage. The kestrel greeted 
her with soft, throaty cries of joy; while she ate 
her meal he perched motionless and watched, but 
when she had finished he moved over to her and 
caressed her with his beak. She submitted to his 
love-making but did not return his caresses; only 
for a moment or two did she rest before flying off 
to seek again for her prey. The male kestrel 
lingered awhile after his mate was gone, then he 
too flew off to his hunting.Never did these two hunt 
together, for it is a curious fact that though the 
kestrels are the most faithful of all mates they 
always hunt alone. 

That afternoon brought the little -hawk good 
hunting, for in addition to three more mice his 
menu included five blackbeetles, a young sparrow 
and a rat. As the dusk drew near he returned to 
the covert where he roosted side by side with his 
mate in a tall fir tree, but with the first grey 
glint of dawn they separated to go upon their 
appointed business. 


Joy of Life 


All that morning the kestrel cruised above the 
meadows seeking for mice and other small fry. It 
was a morning of bright sunshine and the hawk 
flirted and pirouetted in the air with easy mastery. 
At times he uttered his shrill ‘‘ kree kree,’’ so full 
was he of the joy of living. Three times did he 
return to the tree stump with his catch of mice. 

It was on the third journey that the keeper saw 
him. The kestrel was perched on the stump, intent 
on his meal as he swallowed tiny gobbets of flesh. 
The man scowled, for like many keepers he did 
not like the kestrels. In the spring, when his 
pheasant chicks were hatched, he often saw the 
wind hawks hovering above the coops and to his 
mind there was only one explanation; they were 
after the chicks. Had he been told the truth I do 
not think he would have believed it, for keepers 
are a slow and conservative race. The truth was 
that the little hawks came to the pheasant coops 
for the rats and mice which swarmed around them. 


The man watched the hawk at its meal, then 
slowly he raised his gun. The foresight came up 
dead upon the bird’s head. The gun roared and 
the kestrel sprawled limply upon the half eaten 
mouse. The man walked over and picked it up; 
the yellow eyes were dull and lifeless and the 
lovely wings were broken. He thrust the body 
into his pocket and stalked away, unaware that in 
his ignorance that he had killed a friend, a bird 
who every year destroyed many hundreds of rats 
and mice. 

And the kestrel’s mate, did she miss him? That 
I cannot say for certain, but this I know; for many 
months a female kestrel haunted the fields around 
the little covert calling in a plaintive voice. 
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HAPPY man was M. Pierre Laval when, 
A after his momentous debates with Sir 

Samuel Hoare and anxious consultations 
with Ambassadors and colleagues, he found him- 
self free to dismiss awhile cares of State, and enjoy 
the traditional banquet given by the ‘‘ Ligue 
Auvergnate ”’ to her favoured sons and to eminent 
guests. 


Among the descendants of those numerous races 
which went into the melting pot to form the modern 
Frenchman, many devoted to “‘ la patrie ’’ retain 
a tender affection for ‘* la petite patrie,’’ their Pro- 
vince. This is the case with the Auvergnats, who 
love their beautiful mountainous country, and pre- 
serve Celtic characteristics, for the Averni under 
their great chief, Vercingetorix fought fiercely 
against the Romans. 


An independant Countship in the middle ages, 
by the marriage of its heiress to Henry 
Plantagenet, the country passed under the 
suzerainty of England, and there was much inter- 
course between the two lands. As a_ good 
Auvergnat, M. Pierre Laval should be Anglophil ! 


He received an ovation at the banquet, a joyous 
celebration. Wines and dishes of the country\ 
were served; accordions and hurdy-gurdies played 
the local music. The Minister of the Colonies pre- 
sided, and beside M. Laval sat that charming 
Prince of the Church, Cardinal Verdier. 


* * * 


HE Stavisky trial, now in its second month, 

no longer excites any interest. The public, 
persuaded that no sensational revelations will be 
permitted, has ceased to attend. The court has 
become a Temple of Morpheus; even the accused 
are half asleep in the dock and one was heard to 
murmur, ‘‘ prison would be less tedious than this.”’ 


It might have gone on for ever, forgotten by 
the world, but for a recent occurrence. Eighteen 
indignant jurymen meditating a_ strike, and 
demanding a raise of remuneration, sent a delega- 
tion to M. Léon Bérard. 


The envoys pointed out that the honour of sitting 
on a jury scarcely compensated for loss of time and 
neglected business, even when accompanied by a 
payment of twelve francs a day, and that ruin 
would ultimately face these good citizens who had 
served their country. 


The matter is under consideration. The 
President of the Order of French Advocates, 
Henri-Robert, remarks, ‘‘ Let us hope a solution 
of the difficulty will be found, otherwise the trial 
must be recommenced ! a calamity! it has already 
cost the country about three millions.” 


Eve in Paris 


KY ERY effort is being made by the Govern- 


ment to have the Budget voted before 
December 31st, and to start the New Year under 
favourable auspices. Optimists and pessimists 
express extreme views, while the man in the street 
listens to contradictory statements and is puzzled 
as to the real conditions in his country and its 
prospects. 

Optimists point out that danger of civil war is 
averted, that the exports of gold are ceasing, and 
certain industries showing faint signs of improve- 
ment, while the franc stands firm. 


Pessimists suspect treachery on the part of the 
Reds who have agreed to disarm; they declare the 
Government is merely reprieved until the Elections, 
not firmly established. They see financial troubles 
ahead. 


Such an authority as M. Gignoux states, 
‘* France is supposed to possess vast resources. 
This opinion must be revised.’’ M. Barety’s last 
report on the Budget for 1936 shows an alarming 
deficit, in spite of certain savings effected by 
unpopular decrease of salaries, for the National 
income is sorely reduced. 


To meet current expenditure the Government has 
had to issue another loan, offering six per cent. 
to coax savings out of the woollen stockings, where 
small hoards are kept for safety. 


* * * 


ELEVISION was shown for the first time to 
Parisian audiences recently. Tickets having 
been distributed free of charge, the five halls where 
the performances were given attracted crowds, but 
the public was not impressed. Few spectators 
realised that they were witnessing a marvellous 
scientific achievement; they grumbled at the small 
screens, only two feet square, and seemed to con- 
sider the display as a species of inferior motion 
picture. 


In spite of unfavourable weather conditions, the 
great Eiffel Tower sent its powerful waves through 
the wet and wintry night, and the tiny pictures 
were admirably clear, but only fifty persons at a 
time could watch them, and each group was only 
allowed five minutes. 


* * * 


RINCE and Princess Filomarino di Bitetto 
gave a large luncheon Party at the Ritz 
recently, the guests of honour being the Prince 
and Princess Nicolas of Greece. Others present 
were Prince and Princess René de Bourbon, 
Princess Sixte de Bourbon, Prince Pierre de 
Monaco, and the Italian Ambassador, Count 
Cerruti, with his handsome wife. 


With a group of friends were the Austrian 
Minister, and Madame von Egger-Moellwald. 
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OUR WORTHLESS 


majority of Conservatives to the House of 

Commons, and yet once again the country 
is confronted with the curious spectacle of that 
Conservative majority meekly subscribing to 
principles of academic internationalism, proclaim- 
ing its abiding faith in the doctrine of ‘‘collective 
security,’ and declaring the Covenant of the 
League to be the sheet-anchor of Britain’s foreign 
policy. 

For genuine, whole-hearted Conservatives—men 
of the type of Lord Lloyd or Mr. Amery—there is 
no place in our ‘‘ National ’’ Cabinet; the ‘united 
front’’ requires that they stand down in favour ot 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and that ilk. Inspired 
by our Lothians, Lyttons and other highbrow 
custodians of the ark of the Covenant, the voice 
that breathes through Eden at Geneva would 
vindicate the ‘‘authority’’ of the League with all 
that their pacifism has left of the Empire’s naval 
and military forces, jeopardising with their precious 
sanctions the nation’s hard-won measure of pros- 
perity, cheerfully accepting the risks of antagonis- 
ing Italy—or Japan, as the case may be—to win 
the polyglot applause of Bolsheviks and Argentines 
and Greeks. 


And no voice is raised in the docile ranks of 
the Nationalists to ask what is the good of a 
united front which is manifestly more concerned 
with international ideals than with the security and 
welfare of the British realm. It has not yet 
occurred to any member of the House to suggest 
to Mr. Baldwin that even more important than a 
sheet-anchor for the ship of State is a compass and 
reliable charts. yet, ever since the 
Manchurian muddle exposed the futility of the 
League’s misguided meddling, and the folly of 
those who, for the sake of its Covenant, would 
gladly have landed us in a first-class war, there 
has been evidence enough to satisfy any thinking 
man that Mr. Baldwin’s sheet-anchor is but a 
sorry papier-mache affair, a flimsy thing, painted 
by pacifists to look like iron. 


Ori again the electorate has returned a 


Outside the House people are beginning to 
examine more closely the current shibboleth of 
collective security and the real value of its sheet- 
anchor. Also, they are beginning to reflect that 
a statesman’s first duty lies in preserving the 
security and prosperity of his own country, not 
in academic politics and moral gestures for the 
edification of a wicked world. It may therefore be 
useful at this juncture to cast a retrospective eye 
over the genesis of the League and to compare its 
purposes, as defined by its chief sponsors in 1918- 
19, with those which are being proclaimed for it 
to-day. 


When, towards the close of the war, Mr. War- 
burg’s shapeless dream child was adopted by 
President Wilson, and subsequently presented by 


him to the Versailles Conference as an ‘‘indis- 
pensable instrumentality’? for the foundation of 
co-operative internationalism and a guarantee for 
a future peace of the planet, he declared that the 
Constitution of his proposed League of Nations 
must be an essential part of the Peace Conference. 
True, he himself had no clear definitions to offer, 
but in April, 1917 (little dreaming that his own 
countrymen would have nothing to do with his 
League) he went so far as to anounce that: ‘‘A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations; 


The League of Nations Palace in a, 


no autocrat Government could be trusted to keep 
faith within it, or observe its Covenants.”’ 


As a rule, however, Wilson was prudently 
vague, and until the appearance of General Smut’s 
hastily-compiled pamphlet in January, 1919, there 
had been no evidence of any clear thinking with 
regard to the League’s future by any of its god- 
fathers. In an article written at that time, I 
observed that ‘‘whenever its chief spokesmen ven- 
tured to commit themselves to anything definite, 
the results were of a nature to create ‘ extreme 
perplexity,’ ’’ an observation which remains as 
true to-day as it was then. Lord Robert Cecil, 
author of one of the most notable of several 
schemes for the practical working of the League, 
attributed the failure of its fore-runner, the Holy 
Alliance, as an instrument of peace, to the fact that 
‘by its nature it became restricted to a certain 
group of nations.’’ The new Society of Nations, 
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he declared, would be something very different 
because, forsooth, ‘‘ it will be open to every nation 
which can be trusted by its fellows to accept, 
ex animo, the principles and basis of such a 
society.”’ 

Then, in September, 1918, President Wilson 
had come to the conclusion that ‘‘ it would be an 
insincere as well as an insecure peace, which did 
not definitely exclude those economic rivalries 
which have been the prolific source in the modern 
world of the plans and passions which produce 
war.” 


\ 


ace in 


a, storm-centre of world politics 


Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that the League was needed, in order to 
protect the re-born small nations of Europe 
‘against the covetousness and ambitions of 
grasping neighbours.’’ But as to any practical 
measures, whereby the League was to put an end 
to economic rivalries, to test the sincerity of would- 
be members, or to protect them against grasping 
neighbours, all these statesmen were curiously 
silent. Then, as now, the high priests of pacifism 
were dominated by the eternal delusion that the 
immediate cause of strife (in this case, Germany) 
having been suppressed, nothing more was needed 
than a noble impulse, recorded in the form of a 
solemn Treaty, to make men henceforth wise, 
merciful and unselfish, and to secure the general 
observance of Christian principles throughout the 
civilised world. But that something more than 
the vague generalities of speculative idealism is 


needed to make the League an effective instrument 
of peace, was proved at the outset, by the fantastic 
shapes which the League’s objects assumed, so 
soon as they approached the colder regions of 
policies and practice. 

The League of Nations Union, already mis- 
chievously active at that early date, proposed that to 
liberate mankind from thecurse of war, ‘‘the League 
should create a Supreme Court and enforce its 
decisions ; that it should act as trustee and guardian 
of uncivilised races and undeveloped territories, 
and maintain international order.” 

Regarding the problem in this light, Senator 
Williams (U.S.A.), defined the League-to-be as 
‘a limited association between the United States 
and the British Empire for the policing of the 
world.”’ Asa practical scheme, had America been 
willing, the idea of a world-peace to be secured by 
an Anglo-Saxon League, functioning as_Inter- 
national policemen, had certainly more to com- 
mend it than that of a League based on vague 
principles of internationalism, while pledged to 
encourage vigorous self-determination among the 
weaker nations. 

But America, having dumped her foundling on 
Versailles, promptly washed her hands of its future 
and left Europe to its own devices. Nothing 
daunted, Viscout Grey (like Lord Robert Cecil to- 
day), advocated the establishment by the League 
of an authoritative international force, to be at its 
clisposal and act as police in individual countries. 

There is something almost sublime, and at the 
same time pathetic, in the persistence of these 
ideals of internationalism, and in the apparent 
readiness of Anglo-Saxon statesmen to rely upon 
altruistic agreements as equivalent or superior to 
measures of national defence. 

But the confusion wrought by the Utopian 
visionaries of those early days has since become 
far worse confounded under the guidance of 
Geneva’s international theorists. The League 
itself, restricted to a narrow group of nations, has 
become an object of world-wide suspicion and re- 
sentment, dividing the nations into armed camps, 
as discontented with each other, and as hostile as 
anything ever produced under the old “* balance of 
power ’’ system. The dream of collective security 
is rapidly dissolving into its essential futility. In 
the eyes of the world, the real responsibility for 
upholding the Covenant rests on England and 
France alone. 

Firm adhererce to principle is a British virtue, 
which Mr. Baldwin possesses in a high degree. 
Nevertheless, adherence to a principle for which no 
justification can be found in ancient or modern 
history, a principle which strains at the Abyssinian 
gnat while cheerfully swallowing the China camel, 
is hardly to be described as_ statesmanship. 
Foreigners bluntly call it hypocrisy. We prefer 
to describe it as muddling through. 
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RACING 


Jumping Hullabaloo 


By David Learmonth 


O the great deputation of jockeys has stated its 
case to the National Hunt Stewards! 

In spite of the fact that certain writers did 
their best to raise a storm in a tea-cup, I doubt if 
much more will be heard of the affair. This does 
not mean that I am unsympathetic to the jockeys 
who put forward their point of view—and I feel 
quite sure that the Stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee are not either—but I fail to see what 
they can do about it. 

The complaint of the established jockeys was that 
they were not getting enough rides and, in con- 
sequence, were not earning enough money. 
Obviously there are only two ways of getting over 
that. One is to devise a plan by which they 
would get more rides, the other is to raise their fees. 

Arising out of this complaint the suggestion has 
been made that trainers have been in the habit of 
putting up stable lads on horses that were not 
fancied and making agreements with them to ride 
for less than the established fee. 


Registration Safeguard 


There is no reason, according to National Hunt 
rules, why they should not do this, provided the 
agreement to ride for a smaller fee is registered at 
Weatherbys. It would be practically impossible 
to make such an arrangement unless the agreement 
were registered, because a jockey’s fee is not paid 
directly by the owner or trainer to the rider, but 
is paid to the stakeholder, either in cash or 
by Weatherby’s in the case of an owner having a 
deposit account there. The money is in turn 
paid over to the jockey by Weatherby’s who, in 
the case of a winning ride, deduct the extra money 
due to the jockey from the stake money before 
paying it over to the owner. 

It will be seen, then, that unless Weatherby’s 
hold an agreement, they will pay over the full 
amount to the jockey. The actual sums are five 
guineas for a losing ride and ten for a winning ride 
in all races worth eighty-five pounds or more to the 
winner and three and five guineas respectively on 
races of less value. The only way a jockey could 
take a smaller fee without a registered agreement 
would be by handing back a portion of his money 
to the owner or trainer, and no-one in his senses 
would dare to make such an arrangement. 

We can, therefore, dismiss this allegation against 
trainers as being unworthy of consideration. In 
the case of apprentices the situation is somewhat 
different. It has always been recognised that a 
trainer may claim a portion of the fees earned by 
lads apprenticed to him. It is considered com- 
pensation for the trouble he takes in teaching them 
and for the fact that it usually means that, in order 
to give them experience at the start he will have 
to keep suitable horses for them to ride in public; 
because his patrons will demand jockeys for their 
horses. 


This, however, obtains far more on the flat than 
over fences and its effect under National. Hunt 
Rules must be practically negligible. 

What has happened is that more and more 
trainers are willing to give their own lads a chance 
to make good and this has, naturally, taken some 
rides away from older jockeys. Another factor 
which has influenced the situation is that we have 
no jockeys of outstanding ability of the type of 
F. B. Rees, Percy Woodland, J. R. Anthony and 
such like. There is, therefore, more inducement 
to give home talent a chance, not only, in my 
opinion on hopeless propositions, such as has been 
suggested, but on animals with a prospect of 
winning. 

In fact the great jockeys of the past did not 
accept mounts, unless they held a retainer from 
the stable, on badly schooled horses with no 
chance of winning. There was no reason why 
they should do so, as their services were in such 
demand that they could pick and choose. The 
argument, therefore, that the putting up of stable 
lads on unfancied runners is undermining the 
living of leading jockeys is only a confession of 
mediocrity on the part of these jockeys. 


No Monopoly 


They will, | am sure, be the first to agree that 
they cannot expect a monopoly to be created for 
their special benefit. It may be that there are too 
many jockeys riding in the winter at present, but 
it would be unthinkable to attempt to rectify this 
by cutting off the supply of young talent coming 
on. That would spell ruin to National Hunt 
sport. 

The whole situation is, in fact, somewhat 
Gilbertian. The Jockey Club, after going very 
carefully into the whole matter, were gravely dis- 
turbed last season at the dearth of young talent 
and went so far as to frame rules for the encourage- 
ment of apprentices. Yet under National Hunt 
rules the authorities are asked to keep back 
aspirants until the present generation of fully 
fledged jockeys have ascended into Heaven! I 
cannot imagine the stewards doing any such thing. 

The truth of the matter is that, from the point of 
view of the welfare of the sport, young talent 
should be encouraged as much as possible in the 
hope that some F. B. Rees’ and Percy Woodlands’ 
will emerge. 

This world is a hard one and the life of a steeple- 
chase jockey as tough as anything. They are a 
fine, gallant lot of fellows and I am all for seeing 
them make as much money as possible; but not at 
the expense of those coming on. Nor do I think 
steeplechasing would stand a raising of the 
standard fees, though some owners are generous 
with presents after a win. We might find 
amateurs on all the unfancied ones; which would 
be worse. 
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T would be no exaggeration to say that 
{ ninety-five per cent. of Légionnaires, during 
their term of service, never take part in any 
religious service, even when the rare opportunities 
to do so present themselves. Attribute this to 
apathy, environment, lack of moral courage or what 
you will, the fact exists. 


However, there is one great Festival of the 
Christian Church before which all barriers break 
down and the tradition and training of early years, 
coming to the surface, eradicate for the time being 
the crust of indifference. After all, the Légionnaire 
in spite of his failings—and they are many and 
diverse—is, like most soldiers the world over, a 
child at heart, and, as religion and tradition are the 
two most powerful factors in life, is it to be wondered 
at that we should observe the Feast of Christmas 
and all that it stands for—observe it as far as we 
can in our poor little way ! 


Spirit of Yuletide 


We lave no padres, but officers and men unite 
in doing their best to capture the spirit of Noél 
and to celebrate it, as far as we can, as at “* home.’”’ 
For weeks beforehand one hears weird sounds 
emanating from various corners of ‘‘ poste ’’ or 
‘‘caserne ’’ as, split up into groups according to 
nationality, the Legion practices songs, sketches, 
carols, etc. 


Before the pacification of Morocco our Christ- 
mases were spent in fort or block house, living 
always in a state of suspense, never knowing when 
and from which quarter an attack might come. 
Yet we managed somehow or other to make 
Christmas Eve and Day different from all others— 
the Arab permitting. The sentinels on the bastions 
and in the embrasures were doubled to ensure 
additional alertness whilst the Company held 
Réveillon in one or other of the mud-shacks 
euphemistically called barrack rooms. From time 
to time the sentries, relieved by their chums, as 
often as not half-frozen, snow-covered and blinded 
would stagger into the light and comparative 
warmth of the hut to take their part in the festivity. 


Nowadays the forts and block houses are 
abandoned and, even in advanced posts, we have 
fairly comfortable quarters, but the spirit is still the 
same. Incidentally, last December our Company 
was lodged in a converted stable. Where better ? 


The celebrations begin about 9 p.m. on the 24th. 
The largest building is chosen to accommodate the 
Company. At one end a stage has been erected 
and, thanks to some Bavarians and Austrians, a 
full size Christmas tree ‘‘ planted ”’ on it. 


First a speech by the O.C. Company, and then 
the ‘‘ stage manager ”’ takes over. Songs and a 
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The Legion Celebrates Noel 


By an Englishman in the French Foreign Legion 


sketch or two to begin with and latent talent buds, 
sprouts and receives its encomium of applause. 


It has now turned eleven o’clock and the event 
of the evening is about to take place—the national 
choirs. First, ‘‘ par politesse,’? a French choir 
gives a rendering of ‘‘ Minuit! Chrétien.” The 
French are followed by the Germans: ‘ Stille 
Nacht ’’ and German carols. Next come the 
Poles, and, finally, the Russian choir singing their 
haunting, centuries-old hymns and carols, and even 
those who do not understand the words, cannot 
help being moved by the sincerity and simple 
devotion of their singing. And there’s a poor fool 
in Moscow who has decided to banish religion from 
the souls of his countrymen ! 


There is a prize for the best choir, the audience 
voting, and for once, mirabile dictu! there is no 
partisanship. The spirit of Christmas is here. 

Midnight! and as far as possible all join in 
singing ‘* Adeste, Fideles,’? the words in many 
tongues, but harmonising wonderfully well. 


‘** Réveillon ’’ follows, for, as we are human— 
very human, the material side is not neglected. A 
room has been set out as a refectory. Whilst we 
have been enjoying ourselves the cooks, God bless 
‘em! have been busy. 


A Royal Spread 

No, there isn’t any roast turkey or plum pudding. 
Sauerkraut, sausages and potatoes washed down 
by red wine constitute our Réveillon supper. Not 
much, you may say, for Christmas. Well, to us 
its a royal spread, and we have a lot to be thankful 
for in spite of all we go through. Many a poor 
devil won’t have that to-night even as, a long time 
ago, there was a Baby who didn’t have a cradle to 
lie in. 
After supper, even although for once there is no 
Roll Call or ** Lights Out,”’ the camp is strangely 
silent and the fellows subdued. One sees them 
dotted about the camp in little groups or singly. 
There isn’t much conversation. 


For three hundred and sixty four days in the year 
we’re a bunch of hard-living, tough-fighting 
ruffians but... . well, to-night its different some- 
how. We may be thinking of ‘‘ The home we 
never write to ’’ and of other Christmases spent far 
from Africa, or of many other things too sacred to 
talk about. 


The same stars are shining over us in North- 
West Africa to-night as shone over Palestine 
nineteen hundred and thirty-five years ago— 
unchanging symbols—and, although the political 
horizons of the world may be dark and foreboding, 
yet somehow we feel that 


‘** God’s in His heaven, 
All’s well with the world.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Prime Minister's Friend 


SIR,—The following list of ‘‘ Subversive Movements ” 
to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald belongs or did belong 
to in 1926, and the unpatriotic acts which he carried out 
are given by Mrs. Nesta Webster in her book, ‘‘ The 
Socialist Network,’’ 1926, and speak for themselves. 

(1) The Socialist League.”’ 

‘‘ The Nationalisation of all property.” 
(2) The Independent Labour Party,’ 1893. 
from which was formed 
(3) ‘ The Labour Representation Committee ”’ 
of which Mr. MacDonald was in 1900 elected 
Secretary. Now known as the Labour Party. 
(4) ‘ The 1917 Club ” 
combining Vacifism with definitely revolu- 
tionary aims. The prospectus of this club, 
which was privately circulated, appealed to all 
‘those who desire that the changes after the 
war should fundamentally alter the structure of 
society.’’ (Morning Post, Sept. 12, 1917.) 

(5) Teeds Conference, June 3rd, 1917. 

Ramsay MacDonald moved the first resolution 
congratulating the people of Russia on the 
success of their revolution, and actively 
supported the fourth resolution which pro- 
claimed the setting up of Councils of Work- 
men’s and Soldier’s Delegates in imitation of 
the Russian Soviet of Soldiers and Workers 
then existing under the Kerensky regimé. 

His later subversive activities are given in ‘ The 
Surrender of an Empire,’’ by the same authoress in 1931. 
They will repay the reader as they are too numerous for a 
letter. 

This is the man who is Mr. Baldwin’s ‘‘ Friend.”’ 
Palling, Norwich. A.G.A. 

[‘* The Surrender of an Empire ”’ was published serially 
in the Saturday Revicw.—Ep. ] 
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Our Crowning Sin 
DEAR MADAM,— 
I have always been a great admirer of your Patriotism, 
generosity and clear-sightedness. 
I have read two numbers of the Saturday Review with 
interest and thoroughly endorse the opinions it publishes, 


I have voted for the National Government in order to 
keep out Socialism; it would have been disgust, not 
apathy, if I had refrained from voting. 

I have been two years in England after living many 
years in a British Colony, and am amazed to find how 
little the general run of people think for themselves, and 
how blind they are about this present crisis with Italy, 
brought about by the “‘ treachery and obstinacy ” of Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden, and their adherence to the 
impossible League. 

Our crowning sin was in lifting the arms embargo to 
Abyssinia, and allowing her to have British munitions 
with which to kill Italians. 


These smug so-called gentlemen of Whitehall have 
evolved a treachery more hideous than that of the Borgias 
under the slimy excuse of working for World Peace. 

They fear Fascism and rightly; it is intolerant of 
Traitors. 

I trust you will be spared for many years to our dis- 
tressed country to carry on with pure heart and aim your 
noble work. May God help and bless you. 

(Mrs.) CLEMENT. 
Strathalbyn, Baltonsborough, 
Nr. Glastonbury. 


A Reader’s Tribute 

SIR,—I have very great pleasure in renewing my 
subscription to the Saturday Review. 

I look forward to the day of its arrival, and when I 
and others have enjoyed it, it goes to friends in Italy to 
show them that there is a section of the British public and 
Press who dread and detest the foreign policy of the 
‘‘ National ’? Government and its subordination of the 
interests of our own country to the League of some 
Nations so skilfully manipulated by the arch-enemy, 
Litvinoff. 

AGNES M. THOMAS. 
The Vicarage, Great Wymondley, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


Ministers, Without Seats 


SIR,—The people of Britain have the right to elect, by 
vote, their Representatives in the Commons — and none 
may sit in the Commons unless so elected by the British 
people in their constituencies. 


It would seem to be a curious anomaly that a Prime 
Minister (elected by the people) is in a position to ignore 
the choice of the Electorate and to nominate men, as 
members of the Cabinet, who have :— 


1. Been refused by the constituencies, or, 


2. Not been submitted to the Electorate. 

Everyone, with any knowledge of Parliamentary prac- 
tice, is well aware that Britain is ruled to-day principally 
by the Cabinet and, furthermore, is aware of what hap- 
pens to any recalcitrant Party member who does not go 
into the Lobby indicated by the Party Leader. 


If it be a fact that a Prime Minister may nominate men 
as Ministers who have been refused by the Electorate, 
does not this fact show a Prime Minister to have dictato- 
rial powers—and is not Mr. Baldwin acting as a Dictator 
in creating Messrs. Ramsay and Malcolm MacDonald 
Cabinet Ministers against the wish of the British public, 
as expressed through the ballot box? 

RONALD BRADEN. 
1085, Finchley Road, London, N.W.11. 
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England Demands Conservatism 


SIR,—That the country is Conservative, there is no 
doubt, but when a third of the electorate do not go to the 

ll, it is not from apathy, but serious discontent with 
the quality of present-day Conservatism. Those who did 
yote, did so only ont of fear for a worse alternative. 

There are nearly 10 million Socialists who are ready to 
join up with the Communists; if the real Conservatives 
in the House do not take steps to depose Baldwin as their 
Leader, Conservatives next time will seek for someone 
whose policy is nearer to real Conservatism than that of 
the man who seeks peace by warlike measures (according 
to his own pronouncements) and makes that spider’s web 
the League of Nations his ‘‘ sheet anchor.” 

He ought to be locked up in the Tower of London, or 
taken to a lunatic asylum. Conservatives like the rest 
of the old political parties have now got their last term 
of office; unless they do bestir themselves, they also have 
finished. 

The country is sick of this continual chicanery, nega- 
tion, and blather. A Minister like Hoare, for instance, 
making public opinion by his own statement, is false 
every time. S. S. BENTLEY. 
Loughrigg, Oxford Road, 

St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


Our Bolshevik Ministers 


SIR,—May I congratulate you on your splendid repro- 
duction of ‘‘ Follow Russia’’? What a stain upon the 
fair name of England that such political reptiles should 
ever have been allowed to breathe other than the last 
agonies of the lethal chamber ! 

What astounds me is that ‘Our Constitutional 
Government ”’ should support National Rat Week; vet, 
what a great National and Imperial investment, if such 
a campaign was set in motion for the extermination of 
All Enemies of the British Empire and those aliens who 
contaminate the National life! 

Then would England become a land fitted for Heroes. 


STANLEY GEORGE. 


Christmas Seals 

SIR,—Many wonderful ideas have come out of the 
small kingdom of Denmark, to say nothing of the fairy 
stories so beloved of children, young and old, all the 
world over. 

Lady Titchfield writes to draw my attention to an idea 
which came to a Danish postal clerk in 1904. Touched by 
the unnecessary suffering and appalling waste of life 
caused by tuberculosis, Einar Holboell determined to 
make use of a seal or stamp, in addition to the regular 
postage stamp, as a means of raising money for a child- 
ren’s sanatorium. 

With the aid of the King and Queen of Denmark, he 
saw the first seal of this character issued in 1904. Since 
then the seal habit has spread to nearly every country in 
the world, and three years ago it started in England. 

This year (writes Lady Titchfield) the Christmas Seal, 
gaily coloured, beautifully designed, will carry its 
message of hope, helpfulness and goodwill into hundreds 
of thousands of homes, on the backs of letters, packages 
and on Christmas cards, and she asks you when buying 
your Christmas gifts, not to forget those who, stricken 
unnecessarily and mercilessly by tuberculosis, are in such 
sore need of the gift of health. 

The seals may be had at the headquarters of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
or from any of its affiliated societies, and they cost only 
a halfpenny each. 

Do not forget that all around the world — throughout 
America, in Japan, China and the Argentine, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Dutch East Indies, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Lithuania, Morocco, the Phillipines, Norway, and many 
other countries—millions of men and women are buving 
these little seals to do their part in the great drive. which 
is being undertaken to stamp out a disease that kills in 
this country five times as many people (adults and 


little children) every week, as are killed in road accidents 
—just because people do not know how to guard them- 
selves against it. 

On the British seal stands the figure of a girl with out- 
spread arms, and over her head flames the scarlet double- 
barred cross, which is the international symbol of all 
tuberculosis workers. H. H. HINDMARSH. 
Tavistock House North, 

London, W.C.1. 


Beau Nash as a Film 
[From Mr. H. A. Vachell] 

SIR,—Of the making of historical films there is no end. 
We have had Henry VIII, Clive, Drake, Disraeli, 
Rothschild, Wellington—and others. But none, as yet, 
has given to us Beau Nash, the uncrowned King of Bath, 
who dominated the world of fashion during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. What a super-film his life 
story would make! 

Richard Nash rose to his supreme position by sheer 
personality, during a period of elegance and sophistication 
unparalleled in our social history. Bath, to-day, is full 
of what is termed ‘‘ photography.’? Our Public Library 
is a treasure house of ‘‘ material.’’ 

One thinks of Bath as a centre of fashion where the 
English aristocracy came to drink the waters. But it is 
not always remembered that there were also “‘ the clerks 
and factors from the East Indies, planters, negro-drivers 
and hucksters from America . . . . men of low birth 
translated suddenly to an affluence bubbling over with 
‘ comic relief.’ ”’ 

Here are all the adjuncts for a convincing and authentic 
film made and played by Englishmen. Is it to be left to 
Hollywood to fake it ? HoRACE ANNESLEY VACHELL.. 
Widcombe Manor, Bath. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1077 


This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 
business. 

* 


Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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MOTORING 


Cheering News at Christmas 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


T is nice to have pleasant news at Christmas 

I time. Recent sales figures, I am glad to 

say, give just that spirit of optimism which 

is so desirable at this period of the year, with the 

promise of even better times when Spring comes 
along. 


Particularly have sales of the larger cars 
increased. The improvement here is, in fact, out 
of all proportion to that of the years immediately 
preceding. The reduction of the horse-power tax 
undoubtedly gave a good start to this branch of 
the industry, and a general return to prosperity 
helped to continue the good work. But there is 
little doubt that the real reason for the large increase 
in sales is the staggering reductions which manu- 
facturers have been able to make in .the price of 
the higher-powered cars. 


Reason for Reductions 

Thus one current eighteen horse-power model is 
no less than £105 cheaper than its predecessor, 
and a twenty-five horse-power model is £110 
cheaper. Such a reduction in price must neces- 
sarily attract a vast number of new customers; but 
it must be remembered that only foresight, 
organisation, and a high initial sale enabled prices 
to be so lowered. It could not have been managed 
if higher-priced cars had not caught on in the first 


place, and if immediate advantage of this fact had 
not been taken to extend mass production and so 
cut down overheads. Thus the Government must 
be given credit for starting the ball rolling and the 
manufacturers for grasping the opportunity. The 
might well be pardoned for observing that nothing 
succeeds like success. 


While on a happy note, let me plead for a little 
more goodwill towards pedestrians and fellow 
motorists on the part of certain drivers. It is well]. 


_ known, that in urban districts, at any rate, the 


period when most accidents take place is between 
five and seven o’clock in the evening. In fact, 
driving out of London is so unpleasant between 
these hours that I know of more than one business 
man who, if he cannot get home early, prefers to 
wait until the rush is over. 


Frayed Tempers 


The usual explanation is a plausible one. Every- 
body is anxious to get home; many people have 
had a tiring day, tempers are frayed and nerves 
irritable, with the result that drivers are in no 
mood to give way when they feel that they have 
the legal right of the road, nor in many cases to 
give and take at all. 


Now this is understandable and all very well. 
But man is supposed to be civilised and, in some 
cases, a Christian animal, and is expected to con- 
trol his eagerness in spite of a trying day at the 
office. So I think a good resolution for him to 
make would be to contain his feelings until he 
had arrived safely home. Then he can let off 
steam in any way he likes. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND SINCE 1863 
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By THE LITERARY CRITIC 


\WO books that I have just been reading have 
Christmas in their titles and are singularly 
appropriate to the season. 

One is a novel—‘‘ Mother Christmas,’’ by Guy 
Rawlence (Constable), the tale of the influence 
exerted upon a country house party by a motherly 
old woman deposited upon them through a motor 
car accident at their gates. An entertaining story, 
convincingly told. 

The other book is by Canon R. J. Campbell and 
is called ‘* The Story of Christmas ”’ (with eight 
reproductions from the fifteenth century ‘‘ Horae ”’ 
of Philippe Pigouchet, Collins, 7s. 6d.). 

Starting with the Biblical story and illustrating 
it with his own experiences of travel in Palestine, 
Canon Campbell goes on to consider various 
customs connected with the modern celebration of 
Christmas that are non-Christian in origin. This 
leads him to survey the whole history of the sub- 
ject. He then proceeds to quote various Nativity 
Plays and to give a selection from mediaeval and 
modern carols. 

He notes, among other things, the curious and 
interesting fact that Christmas customs have 
extended to countries in the East where the 
populations are mainly non-Christian. This is the 
case, he says, with Japan where even Santa Claus 
is known to make a regular appearance in shops 
which are specially decorated for the season. 

It is a fascinating story Canon Campbell has to 
tell and he brings a wealth of interesting lore to 
the telling of it. 


Prolific Royal Letter-writer 

George III, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée remarks in his 
introduction to the ‘‘ Letters ’’ of that monarch, 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) was ‘‘ the most prolific of letter- 
writers.” 

He was, of course, his own private secretary, and 
was always most careful to write his letters twice 
over, in draft and fair copy. 

Besides this, he ‘‘ was for ever making copious 
memoranda, of considerations of peace and war, of 
the state of the armed forces, or of the distribution 
of bishoprics, or of the political situation.” 

Mr. Dobrée has not been able to present more 
than ‘‘a dip of the bucket in the oceanic 
correspondence * of George III, but he appears to 
have made a fairly representative selection from the 
myriads of letters that came under his notice. 

It is a disappointing fact that such a con- 
scientious and genuinely patriotic sovereign asj 
George III undoubtedly was should have shown 
but scanty appreciation of the magnificent services 
rendered their country by men like Nelson, Clive 
and Warren Hastings. 

But it is necessary to make allowances for a 
mind that did not always see clearly and was to- 
wards the end of the reign completely clouded over. 
And the letters at least prove that George III was 
not only proud of being an Englishman, but was 
fired with the ambition of raising the prestige of 


Books for Christmas Reading .... 


his country and of preserving its Empire intact. 

He was constantly pressing for more vigour in 
the prosecution of campaigns and continuously 
protesting against the factious spirit that fought for 
individual preferment rather than the country’s 
advantage. 

More than once he contemplated abdication 
because ‘‘ selfish views had smothered the first of 
public virtues, attachment to the country . . . and 
the want of sentiment has prevented that unanimity 
which must have rendered Great Britain invulner- 


able, though attacked by the most powerful 
combinations.” 


The Character of Henry IV 

Mr. J. D. Griffith Davies, in the course of his 
interesting biography of Henry V, showed 
symptoms of being not unimpressed with the 
character of Henry Bolingbroke, the first of the 
Lancastrian line of English Kings and the father 
of the victor of Agincourt. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that he should have since embarked 
upon a study of Henry IV in despite of the some- 
what unflattering verdict passed on that monarch 
by most historians. 

Mr. Davies admits that Henry IV is not a fit sub- 
ject for hero-worship; neither his character nor his 
achievements mark him out for the rdle of hero. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Davies holds, Henry IV’s 
steadfastness of purpose in the face of “‘ terrible 
and terrifying difficulties’’ calls for greater 
appreciation than has hitherto been accorded to him 
and his work. And this is the motive that has 
inspired Mr. Davies’ latest historical biography 
King Henry Arthur Barker, 10s.). 

The merit of this book is that it is attractively 
written and that the author in no way strains the 
facts or endeavours to put his own psycho- 
analytical construction on Henry IV’s actions. 


Portraits of Wellington 


Few men, before the age of photography, could 
have had more portraits taken of them than the iron 
Duke, the conqueror of Napoleon and the popular 
idol as the ever-victorious leader. 

In ‘‘ The Iconography of the First Duke of 
Wellington ”’ (with 49 pages of plates, Dent, 18s.) 
the joint authors, Lord Gerald Wellesley and John 
Steegman, have given us descriptions of nearly 
two hundred of the authentic portraits, the most 
famous being the Goya, drawn in red chalk on the 
evening after the Battle of Salamanca, and the 
Lawrence at present in possession of the Rosebery 
family. 

The ‘‘ iconography ’’ shows us the Duke at all 
stages of his life and career, from a silhouette made 
when he was a boy to his death mask. 

Apart from the authentic portraits there were an 
immense number of other representations of the 
familiar features, for as Lord Gerald Wellesley 
says :— 

ve From 1810 to 1815 the British public demanded 

varied representations of him on walls, snuff-boxes, tea 
services, fans, bells, door-steps, brooches, notebooks, 
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clocks, watches, barometers and razors. Later, the 

political caricaturists kept the eagle nose before the 

public eye.” 

Even photography is apt to produce rather 
startling differences in the appearance of the 
individual photographed, and where it is a matter 
of sketches and pictures it is inevitable that these 
differences should be more marked. 


As Mr. Philip Guedalla observes in his foreword 
to the book, ‘‘ in his foreign portraits the Duke 
has a way of looking like a foreigner.”’ And it is 
also obvious to anyone who looks closely into the 
authentic portraits that not every English artist did 
full justice to that ‘‘ eagle nose.’? In some that 
feature is more Grecian than Roman. 


Poland and Her Problems 


Travel books can be exceedingly dull or absorb- 
ingly interesting. 

Mr. Bernard Newman is from the ordinary 
reader’s point of view the ideal traveller. He has 
not got the guide-book mind, nor is he ostentiously 
out to cram all kinds of information into his reader. 


He so obviously enjoys his travels and the com- 
panionship of his bicycle ‘‘ George ’’ and the 
reader finds himself insensibly sharing that enjoy- 
ment, whether he is following the trail of the Three 
Musketeers in France, going down the “ Blue 
Danube ’’ or being transported to Poland—the 
latest scene of Mr. Newman's travels (“‘ Pedalling 


Poland,’’ with 33 illustrations and six sketch maps 
Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.). ' 


So far as Poiand is concerned, Mr. Newman's 
view seems to be that many, if not all of her pro. 
blems will be solved ‘‘ if she gets twenty years of 
peace.”’ A big If ’’ perhaps. 


More Children’s Books 


That complete Animal Anthology ‘* 116 Famous 
Animal Stories ’’ edited by Ernest Thompson 
Seton has just been brought out by Messrs. Lane 
in a cheap edition at 5s. This omnibus volume 
contains all the famous animal stories, ancient and 
modern, written from real life or handed down in 
myth or fable. 


Children of all ages from six to sixty will revel 
in its contents. 


‘* The Story of the World for Young People,” 
by Mabel Cleverly Paine (3 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 
illustrated with charts and maps) is a Muller 
publication that should appeal to all older children 
interested in history. 


Mr. Charles Turley’s ‘*‘ Roald Amundsen, 
Explorer ’’ (Methuen, with 4 plates and two maps, 
5s.) is a simply told thrilling story of real life 
adventure, ending in the death of the courageous 
Norwegian while endeavouring to rescue a man 
with whom he had long been at variance. 


The. Setter the Gin 
Wetter the Cocktail 


NTHS 


DRY GIN 


the Only “Matured Gin 
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‘ ZVALMOUTH, Cornwall. The M EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
The ; SATURDAY REVIEW House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed.. a8: Geienee Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 5.  Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 

REGISTER OF boating, fishing, tennis. bathing, bowling, tennis. 


SE L SCT ED HOTELS ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. qNiton 


Pens., from £3 Lun. 3/:: 5. Undercliif Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec 


Din., 5/- Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. 
LICENSED Tennis, golf. Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, Surrey.—The Hautboy Hotel. 
BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £1 per day. 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 110.  Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


DADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— c. Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Bed. 2. 3 Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec.. 3. Cookson,” Padstow. 

23. 6d. in., 3s. 6d. Fishing, Loc 7) 
2 15/- to 17/6 AIGNTON, DEVON. =Radelifle Hotel, 


VIEMORE, 1 hi a ; Drive. out 70; a, ; Pens., 
, _ Inverness-shire.—Aviemore rom 4 yns., from 5 to 7 gns. during "season. 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Kec., 4. Pens.. & ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s  W-.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf. t 

gns. 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens.. 4 to 

shooting, riding, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E. 


5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tenni 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. P 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s 


AMILTON, lengthen, Scotland.— from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din.., 6/-. 
Square. a age Royal Hotel. Bed., 12: 3. Pens., Garden. Goli, 3 courses within 6 mins. 
tennis, bowls, fishing.  Golt tenis bowls. DETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 
AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— W.E., 30/-; Lun. "3 6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
Hote, Rec. 3. Pens., 6 gns. by Hotel. fishing, boating, “horse- 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. — ews 
, LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
ELPAST—Kensington Hotel, Bed. 76; ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. bowls; seu and viver 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE. - 
LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 2 Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate gns. Overlooking weekly. Golf, boating. bathing. 
sea. All bedrooms with Many 
om with private bathrooms. Tennis. ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
oWNESS.ON- WINDERMERE Mee. 6 ane. W.E.. 13/6 romantic, social centre an endezvous. 
igg’s er day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boating, 
0 miles. achting, fishing. lace ed., 2 ens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
ens., gns. /- per day. 
ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick | Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing. 
Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— Bed., WE. fe tennis, bowls. 
3 ; gns.; 6 gns. season. r - per day. 
p-to-date. it ._and radiators in 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 
> ibworth, near Leicester. 
cat and B.F.S.S. appointed. ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 


day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 

5gns. W.E., 15/- “per day. Golf trout W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 

ens., winter sum - 

fishing, riding, bunting. 30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk, Ansel Bed., 56; 5. Din., 6/- Golf, bowls, 
Hotel. 85; Rec., 2. Pens., OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 

gns., W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., "Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec.. 4. 

golf, ishing, » racing. Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis. IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

golf, fishing, boating. 


Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
ALLENDER, ~ — Trossachs 


W.E., inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens.. fr. golf. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing. 2250. Pens., 2} to 8 gus. 
nnis. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 


dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 
nr. Hotel, ft. one. Galt. miles, "free to hotel gueste. 
embroke College ‘ens to 5 gns. °° ° ishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles: from 3} gns. Tennis. 


boating, tennis. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. -- Victoria 
GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 

ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Place. Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. Rec 
- Bed., 115; Ree., 4. Pens., ox ng Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 3/6. Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn.. 
(Sat. Lun. to’ Mon. Brkfst.), are olf. HOTEL STRATHCONA. 25 & 2 plan: golf, tennis. 

ig t ate, W.2. d., H ens 

Golf, icing, seu bathing. SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 14; Ree., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d., 

Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. double, 14s. Golf, trout fishing. 

LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 


ochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6: Gkieae 7/6; double, 13/6. TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18 
THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin's Pens., £3 10/-. W. 


fatal. y.E., 12/6 per day. Golf. 

wis. OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfeld 


Hotel, Bed., 70: R . bone my Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 
ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The WH. te Gell. 


5/-. G i fish- 
YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 5 to 6} yns. Winter, 3 gns. ol, Oshing,. 
Hotel. 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 
9. Annexe 5 ‘ens., from E. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din.. 
gns. 
gns. we from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 5/6. Golf. fishing, tennis, dancing. “Tennis courts: golf. Stover 
ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). j 5 — Chichest G.C. (free) unting, squash court, minia- 
eating. ing. £2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, “bathing. re RT Front. 
« 65; Rec: 2ens., [rom o 7” gns.: winter, 
UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is ans. W.E,, fr. 45/- Teams, bowls. 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. - 9 ~ £4. W.E.. 36/-. Golf. yachting, fishing. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. ‘ 


baking. bathing. 


—— Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 
LY, mag —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., OTTERBURN wali. Hotel.—Bed., 44; Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 
Eves. 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/- Rec.,. 3; Pens., from 5 rp. .E., from Lun., 3/6: ‘Tea. 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 

Lon., 6/-. Boating. 45/-. hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. Tennis, fishing, shooting. 
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IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens.. 
£4 15,6. W.E., £1 17/6 Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering. 
comfort and attention. 


Vy ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

ed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


Bed. —Rigg’s Windermere 
Bed., 60. Pens. . 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 

W.E., 25/-; Lun,, fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS— Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. al! bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/G per day. 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Comm, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotel, Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., $5/ Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. £3 13/6; 
© 15/-. Lun., 3/-.; Din., 5/-. Golf. 
polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

4 Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens. from 3 gns.; W.E., from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ‘Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road 
Bed., 58; Rec., 5. ens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat to Mon. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed.., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. ae Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 gens. to 4 ens.; W.E., 10) 6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept. 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 
Botel, 8, — Hill Avenue. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 
gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner. ae 
Golf, $ mile. Hunting, fishing. 


YODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
Boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 

Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 596. 
ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 

phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. — The a Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 

E., from 25/-.. Salmon fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 24 to 4} gns. 
, 12/- per day. Golf, bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMERRIAL Hotel 
sea. Well known. Lift, 
3} to 5 gns. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


facing 
Ballroom. Pens., 
Write for Tarifi. 


—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOT CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. 
vision of the 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton_ Private 
4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
to 4} gns. .E.,. 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
4 field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARG YLL.—Ardshealach 
Hotel, Bed., 8; 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 10/-. _ 

Din., 4/-. G. Golf. fshine, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W8. Rec.. 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gens. 


ARTILLERY Hotel, West- 

minster, S.W.1 hone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; 2. 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum. 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. 
W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath. 
and Table d’Héte Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 

Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens. 
Kensington Park Road, W.11. Bed., : 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 34 gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place. 
‘W.l. T.: Mus. 8126. Pens., 3. gns. 
Lun., ‘Q/-; Tea, 


Under personal super- 
Proprietress, Mrs. 


Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR gel. 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. ty from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL _ Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


CEDARS Hotel, S. E.26. 
; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E.. 
G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate 
Kensington, W.8. ed., 30: Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 34 gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hote! 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, Will pea Pee 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 19 6. ; 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road, 
*Phone: Park 1168. Bed., 30; Ree,,” 
Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 
SOMERS PAYING queer HOU 
Belsize Park N.W Tek 
0242, Bed., 10; Rec., 1 ir. 3 gns. 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 33, 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens. 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. 


WEST H Soutl 
Rec., 5. . 4 gns.; 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


, Bolton 
r 
Billiards. 


ALL Botel, 
wich, S.E.2 Bed., i 
gns._ Lun., 

round. 


Golf +. 
Garden, tennis, bridge, 


YNTON, N. Devon House 

Private Hotel, Bed., 16; Kec., 3. Pens, 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 1 “miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon--Hillside Private 

Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 2 Lun., 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. Gut riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 

Z 55-59, Osborne Koad. T., Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 
OSBORNE Hotel, Road. 
Pens., £2 12 W.E., 

bowls, 


£1 7/6. Golf, 
billiards. 


.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec, 


34 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


tennis, 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
, Hotel, Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37: 

Rec., 5. Pens. .. from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset. —Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- per 
day. olf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens.. 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
ec., 3, Pens. 3} to 5} gns.; W.E., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed.. 30; Rec., 3._ Pens., 3 guns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2% 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 sns.; 


W.E.. from’9/-'day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Rage of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
8. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din.. 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 


a SERVICE BUR 
Address, Sentinel 
Rew, Londen, W.C.1 


EAU brings _relief.— 
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A Far Flung Christmas 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


T is a bit difficult at Christmas if 
you belong to one of these far- 
flung families. 

When your uncles and aunts and 
cousins form a kind of miniature 
Imperial Conference this present and 
card business becomes very compli- 
cated. It is all very well for Post 
masters-General to command their 
radio men, order the waves to be 
ready just after lunch, and have an 
inter-Dominion exchange in a grand 
governmental style. 

* Though you may listen in for all 
you are worth, however, it will 
hardly go down with young niece 
Joan in Canada to tell her you are 
not bothering about the present 
because you were with her in spirit. 

Aunt Agatha in Australia, too, 
expects at least a Christmas card, of 
a value not less than sixpence, and 
properly signed in your own hand. 

To get the thing right you have 
got to think very carefully in terms 
of time and space. You must 
remember about the climates as well 
as the characters of your relatives. 

It is no good for instance sending 
cousin Bill in Labrador a snow 
scene card and boasting about the 
heavy hoar frost we have had lately 
which made everything look just like 
areal old fashioned Christmas, while 
Cousin Bobby in Nigeria will not be 
sympathetic when you complain 
about the cold. 

Also you must remember to send 
the latest thing in bathing suits, and 
not a pair of nice warm gloves, to 
Ann in New Zealand. 


Time Table and Routes 


The time table you have to work 
to stretches over months. You have 
to start your shopping for the Anti- 
podies early in November, while, if 
you catch the right mail, a parcel for 
Eastern Canada need not go till 
about a week before Christmas. 

_ Then even for the same place there 
is generally a variety of routes and 
ships, so that there are plenty of 
chances of making muddles and 
marking things via the wrong one. 
There is always, of course, the 
chance of saving yourself by the air 
mail. Though you may have clean 
forgotten Uncle George in Johannes- 
burg, a card or letter sent that way 
will look both dutiful and up-to-date, 
for the extra postage makes it more 
important. 

Or if a present of some sort is 
absolutely obligatory, well a silk 
handkerchief is not very heavy. 
Also it is equally good for any 
climate, any age, any sex; in fact it 
ls the perfect general purposes 
present. 

It will do for young Tom in the 
Punjab, or great aunt Jane in Belfast. 

It is not safe, however, having 
missed the steamer, to sit back and 


think vaguely that there will be an 
air mail later on. 

Even aeroplanes take a certain 
time to get from place to place, and 
it is just as easy to be late for them as 
any other public conveyance. Once 
the air mail has gone you are, of 
course, completely done, that is 
unless you go to the final extreme of 
cabling, or you can even have a 
telephone call to a great many 
places. 

If you cable or telephone, however, 
and this also applies in a lesser 
degree to the air mail, you must be 
very careful to give the recipient the 
right impression about it. 

You are using this method of com- 
munication, regardless of expense, 
because you think it is more inter- 
esting and attentive than a hand- 
some present, because it is modern, 
and a wonder of science, and so on. 
Don’t mention the elegant scarf you 
would have sent if vou had remem- 
bered in time. 


Midsummer 
Down Under 


From an Australian Correspondent. 


HEN one is asked for an 
impression of Christmas as 
Australia spends it, I have to plead 
the unnaturalness of visualising in 
midwinter what is, to us, a mid 
summer festival. 
Still, the cold and the fog sharpen 


nostalgia. If I sniff hard enough, I 
may be able to extract, from the 


smoke-pall which overhangs London, 
a tang of gumleaves strong enough 
to throw sharply into relief memories 
of other Christmases. 

The earliest are those best remem- 
bered. I think of a little town on the 
Liverpool Plains, with a prodigiously 
long ‘‘main street” running from end 
to end of it and built only on one side. 
Bullock and horse teams raise clouds 
of dust from the potholed street, 
saddle-horses, sulky-horses are 
tethered to rails, motor cars are few, 
cattle dogs and sheep dogs sleep on 
the pavements, waiting for bronzed 
and dusty masters to come out of 
the bars. 


Pine-tree Decorations 

To the posts which hold up the 
almost continuous  street-verandah 
along the row of shops are tied young 
pine-trees, cut without the need of 
by-your-leave from the scrub outside 
the town. 

It is the shopkeepers’ simple 
and effective Christmas decoration. 
Inside, wool-cheques, wheat-cheques, 
butter-cheques go to buy the 
delicacies up from Sydney, the toys, 
the provisions that will be loaded 
into drays for long drives across the 
rolling plains, over rough gravel 
roads to the blue hills. 

Christmas Eve lends a queer old- 
world atmosphere to the collection of 
weatherboard, corrugated iron roofs 


and new brick, with a history only of 
half-a-century or so, spread care 
lessly about the town’s encircling 
creeks. 

Next day, when the kookooburra 
laughs with ribald abandon in the 
hard, clear, hot dawn, children of the 
bush will be up with him. Their 
cries of delight will echo far in the 
carrying air as toys expressive of 
cities and of the seas they may never 
have set eyes upon are revealed. 

These urchins of the bush, bare- 
footed, tough as mountain goats, 
peer shyly from behind trees and 
water-tanks as successive choruses 
from the homestead dogs are raised 
to greet each arriving batch of guests. 

There will be tentative comparisons 
of toys with neighbouring children— 
neighbouring may mean from _ five, 
ten, twenty miles away—and_ they 
will all be told to keep out of the way 
while dinner is being cooked. 

At last the bush Christmas dinner- 
table is set. While the mirage 
shimmers across the plain, while the 
crows flap cawing harshly across a 
sky of incredible height and steely 
blueness, while the sun, beating upon 
the corrugated iron roof, makes an 
oven of the main room of the home- 
stead, awkward farmers shufflingly 
try to remember the rules of a 
sophisticated society. 

Then comes in the steaming 
turkey. Heat and all, comes in, too, 
the plum pudding that must have 
been a salamander’s toil for the bush 
housewife to cook in such weather, 
without gas or electricity. 

Thus they transplant into the 
Australian bush, the custom their 
grandfathers had grown up to revere 
in the winter Christmases of English 
farmhouses. 


Mine Prospecting from 
the Air 


QUUTHERN Rhodesia is using the 
1“ latest methods of map-making 
to help her mineral industry. 

One thousand aerial photographs 
have recently been taken of part of 
the country, from which a geological 
survey map will be constructed. 

The photographs reveal the charac 
ter of rock formation of some one 
thousand square miles with remark- 
able detail. 

When a stercoscope is used, fea- 
tures are thrown up in high relief 
and ‘faulting’? in rocks can be 
detected with ease and rapidity. 

It has been announced that the 
Minister of Mines for the Colony, the 
Hon. W. S. Senior, has given his 
consent to copies of the photographs 
being sold to miners who desire 
them. 

The latest index of the progress of 
Southern Rhodesia’s mineral indus 
try is provided by the number of 
orders being given to local mining 
machinery manufacturers. 

One firm has provided machinery 
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in the last few weeks to no fewer 
than five new mines — all of which, 
with one exception, will commence 
producing within another month. 

This progress in the mining field 
has also resulted in the publication 
of a new mining journal in the 
Colony. 

To be entitled The Small Worker, 
the publication will cover the inte- 
rests of the mining community in 
general and the small-worker gold- 
mines in particular. 

A small worker is an individual 
who, sometimes with a partner, 
works a miniature gold mine to his 
own profit. These mines have con- 
tributed a large proportion of the 
£92,797,310 of gold which Southern 
Rhodesia has produced. 


The Flying Policeman 


THE value of aeroplane transport 
in Southern Rhodesia is 

demonstrated by the use to which it 
is being put by the Commissioner of 
the British South African Police. 

He is to visit the Police posts in 
various parts of the Colony by air. 

The Technical Adviser to the Civil 
Aviation Department is to accom- 
pany him and will take the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting existing aero- 
dromes and possible emergency land- 
ing grounds. 


Tanganyika Natives 
as Film Stars 


THE first experimental African 

talkie film programme, made 
by the Social and Industrial Research 
Department of the International 
Missionary Council, at Vugiri, 
Tanganyika, was shown privately to 
a small audience of film experts, 
educationists, missionary secretaries 
and other authorities on African life, 
at Edinburgh House (the London 
headquarters of the I.M.C.), last 
week. 

The filins had been flown to London 
tor the purpose. Comment and 
criticism were invited from those 
present, and these will be added to 
those of experts on the spot and of 
the native audiences on which the 
films are ‘‘ tried out,’? to form the 
basis of improvements in further 
experiments. 

The object of the project, which is 
known as the Rantu Educational 
Kinema Experiment is to discover 
the ideal talkie programme for 
African film audiences of the future, 
as previously explained in the 
Saturday Review. 

This first programme consists of a 
drama—in which an African chief is 
the principal character; a farce, 
which is reported to have been 
received by native audiences with 
riotous enthusiasm; an_ excellent 
travel film; and several instructional 
pictures showing the advantages of 
co-operative farming, the preparation 
of hides, the correct way of growing 
and preparing tea, the uses of the 
Post Office Savings Rank; and so on. 

The actors are African, the women’s 
parts being taken by boys, and one 
is amazed by the naturalness and 


entire unself-consciousness of the 
acting. 

Those natives who have ever seen 
a film before, have seen only 
American and European films, and 
their joy at seeing actors of their 
own race in the familiar setting of 
tribal surroundings, is tremendous, 
according to a report from Mr. G. C. 
Latham, one of the directors of the 
experiment, who has just returned 
to Vugiri after a 6,000 mile tour in 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and part of Kenya. 

He showed the whole two-hour 
programme to 46 different audiences, 
numbering anything from £00 to nearly 
3,000, and was delighted with the 
enthusiastic reception given to it. 

The most popular film he says, is 
the farce, in which a yonng native 
boy named Manyaro, who is a natural 
comedian, plays pranks and is chased 
all round the village, dodging blows 
and tripping up his pursuers in the 
best Charlie Chaplin tradition. 

But there are favourites also 
among the more serious pictures, and 
the one which shows in story form 
the uses of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, is reported already to have 
sent up the number of depositors in 
areas in which the film was shown. 


- Parts of the films have been ‘ shot ”’ 


by a native camera man, trained in 
record time by Major Notcutt, who 
is in charge of the production unit at 
Vugiri. 

The whole programme was made in 
five weeks, in spite of difficulties 
caused by the exceptionally pro- 
longed rainy season. At the London 
showing of the prograinme, the films 
were accompanied by a talkie com- 
mentary in Swahili, which, if incom- 
prehensible to most of the audience, 
at least provided very effective local 
colour. 


South Africa’s Guano 
Islands 


By W. L. Speight. 


Cape Town. 
HE eleven islands of the Ichaboe 
Group, off the coast of South- 
West Africa, are the principal source 
of South Africa’s guano. 

Most of these islands are smaller 
than the islands off the Peruvian 
coast, which also yield guano, but in 
many respects they have features in 
common. 

The main differences are in the 
types of birds producing the guano. 

On the Peruvian islands the prin- 
cipal birds are two types of gannet 
and the pelican, with the penguin as 
an occasional assistant. On the 
South African islands the pelican is 
an infrequent visitor to one or two, 
and then only in negligible numbers. 
The penguin, the cormorant and the 
gannet, or malagas, are the chief 
producers on the Ichaboe Islands. 

The South African islands are 
under Government control. A visit 
to the men stationed there is of 
interest, if only for the remarkable 
hidden treasure stories they relate. 

Plum Pudding Island, a haunt of 
penguins and duikers, has among its 
staff a native boy who swears that as 


he collected guano in a cave 
shore a ghostly woman 
him, telling him to return at mid 
night, when she would lead him to 
large caches of hidden treasure. 
was frightened out of his 
wits and never again would ; 

Pomona Island, where only pen. 
guins deposit guano,:is so close to 
the mainland that occasionally at ow 
tide one can walk from the beach to 
the island. 

This proximity would assist jp 
smuggling diamonds from the work. 
ings at the adjacent Pomona Peak if 
the mounted police had not Pro- 
hibited landing. 


Scene of Many Wrecks 


On this and most of the other 
guano islands ships have been 
wrecked from time to time. These 
wrecks have inspired so many 
ghostly superstitions that almost 
every island has a spectral captain, a 
pirate hunting treasure he has hid- 
den, or old-time prospectors looking 
for diamonds. Guano workers seem 
to believe in these legends. 

The seals that breed largely on the 
guano isiands are more correctly sea 
lions or sea bears. They are common 
to most of the rocks around the 
South African coast. 

The four islets a few miles north of 
Luderitzbucht were once worked by 
German sealing companies, which 
sent out the little boats towards the 
end of July. 

These islands are known as Eighty. 
four, Staple Rock, Staple Reef, and 
Dumfudgeon. Other islands inhabi- 
ted by seals are Sinclaire’s, Long 
Islands, and Hallamsbird. 

The sealing industry here is 
watched closely by the Union Govern- 
ment, which allows certain private 
concerns to work a few islands under 
close supervision. The average 
annual number of skins taken is 
about 10,000, a total that does not 
seem to influence the population of 
the seal colonies adversely. 

Possession, measuring roughly 34 
miles by 4% mile, is the largest of 
the guano islands, but the most pro- 
ductive is Ichaboe Island. 


European Colony of Five 

Possession is inhabited by duikers, 
penguins, and malagas. On Ichaboe 
the principal bird is the malagas, but 
duikers and penguins are also 
present in large numbers. 

Possession is the only island with 
as many as five Europeans perma 
nently quartered on it. The number 
of coloured guano boys ranges from 
one to five score, according to 
needs of the season. 


Guano collecting on most of the 
islands is done between the first week 
of February and middle of May. 
During the following two months 
sifting and raking keep the men 
occupied, and for the rest of the time 
up to December the guano is bagged. 

The islands are often deserted at 
Christmas time, for then the guano 
staff is allowed from three weeks to 4 
month’s annual holiday. 
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Two Christmases in 
Empire History 
‘By Professor A. P. Newton. 


AS one turns over the pages of our 
Empire’s history to find what 
Christmas stories it has to tell, they 
seem extraordinarily few and far 
between. 

This must arise from the fact that 
Christmas in the past has been, as it 
js to-day, a family festival when 
the pace of public happenings 
slows down and there is little for the 
historian to record. 

To find the story of the first 
Christmas spent by Englishmen 
oversea in the pursuit of an imperial 
enterprise we must go back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Under the promptings of old 
Sebastian, son of that John Cabot 
who had first planted the flag of St. 
George on the shores of the New 
World, a Company was organised to 
search for the route to Cathay by the 
north-east. 

Three ships, the Bona Speranza 
and the Edward Bonaventure and the 
Bona Confidentia sailed from the 
Thames in May, 1553 under the com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Captain Richard Chancellor. 

It was agreed that if they were 
separated, each should wait for the 
other at the fishing port of Vardé, 
near the North Cape, the last settle- 
ment on the shores of the Arctic. 

But when a storm off Norway drove 
the ships apart, only Chancellor in 
the Edward Bonaventure succeeded 
in finding his way into Vard6. 

Willoughby missed it and sailed 
past into the uncharted seas away to 
the east. 

Until the middle of August they 
pushed on, sometimes along a barren 
uninhabited coast, sometimes driven 
off by contrary winds into the open. 

Willoughby at last gave orders to 
return to Norway, but his progress 


Sir Hugh Willoughby. 


West Indies— Negroes cutting sugar-cane. 


was very slow. By the middle of 
September the weather had become so 
evil with fog and frost, snow and 
hail that he determined to lay his 
ships up for the winter in a good 
harbour he had found. 

This was Arzina on the coast of 
Lappland, but it was uninhabited 
and the men he sent out to search 
could find nothing but bears, deer 
and foxes. 


As the Arctic night closed in and 
the cold became more and more 
intense, the Englishmen who knew 
nothing of how to protect themselves 
against it began to suffer severely. 

It must have been a sad Christmas 
for Willoughby and his tiny band, 
huddled together in their cabins in 
the dark. 

Most of the sixty-three men of the 
two crews were still living in Janu- 
ary, and we know something of their 
story down to that time from the 
papers they wrote as long as they 
had light. 

Thereafter there is silence, for 
cold and disease had done their work. 

Before the first glimpse of the sun 
again appeared to show that winter 
was ending, Willoughby and all his 
men were dead, the first English 
martyrs of exploration. 


It was many months before their 
bodies were discovered by Russian 
fishermen and the news was carried 
to Moscow and so to London by 
Chancellor’s more fortunate men on 
their return. 

Wild romances were told of how 
they had been found frozen stiff, and 
these have become matter for literary 
legend, but the documents are 
demonstrably fiction and all we know 
certainly is what is here told. 

It is a far cry from the Arctic of 
the sixteenth century to the West 
Indian colonies of a hundred years 
ago, but another Christmas adven- 
ture there may be recalled. 

The autumn of 1831 was filled in 
Jamaica, as in the other plantation 
colonies, with violent disputes over 
the question of slave emancipation 
which had been forced into the fore- 


front by the accession of the Whig 
Ministry to power in England. 

A new Order-in-Council had been 
promulgated to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves, and this was 
mistakenly interpreted by the 
negroes in Jamaica as giving them 
their longed-for freedom. 

The planters were warned that 
trouble was approaching, but with 
incredible blindness they refused to 
do anything to alleviate the lot of 
their slaves, and at parochial meet- 
ings throughout the island they 
loudly protested their intention to 
refuse obedience to the new Slave 
Code. 

The proclamation issued by the 
Governor on 22nd December, 1831, 
did nothing to reduce the agitation, 
and it was immediately followed by a 
move of crass stupidity from the 
planters. 

Christmas Day in 1831 fell upon a 
Sunday, and according to long-estab- 
lished custom, the slaves were 
entitled to three days’ holiday. 

But the planters determined to 
refuse this customary short vacation 
and to keep their slaves at work cut- 
ting the sugar cane in the fields. 

This act of petty tyranny precipi- 
tated the mutiny that had long been 
brewing among the negroes. Nine- 
tenths of the slaves refused to turn 
out to work in many of the parishes, 
especially in the north-west of 
Jamaica, and two days after Christ- 
mas they rose in revolt. 

The colony was plunged into the 
first servile insurrection it had 
known for seventy years. Planta- 
tions were burned, and the riotous 
slaves compelled their white oppres- 
sors to flee in panic to the protection 
of the British soldiers in Kingston. 

It was a strange sequel to a day 
of peace and gocd-will, but it was the 
beginning of the end of slavery in 
the British colonies. 

Thenceforward, until the passing 
of the great Emancipation Act in 
1833, there was never a pause in the 
onward movement for liberation, and 
the Christmas of 1831 is therefore 
prohablv the most momentous one in 
our colonial history. 
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Markets Not Peaceful 


(By Our City Editor) 


OTHING is so unsettling to Stock Markets 
N as hesitation and uncertainty, and the 

mystery surrounding the ‘‘peace’’ efforts 
this week has proved most unnerving. Roughly, 
the downward trend of security prices can be taken 
as a gauge of the City’s opinion of the Anglo- 
French negotiations, for City men were not in 
favour of the application of *‘ sanctions,”’ and they 
are looking with despair at Britain’s present 
plight. At the best, peace of a sort may 
become an accomplished fact, and in that event 
the Stock Markets will do their best to forget 
events of the past few months. But while those 
who take the short view may, in a few months, 
regard the Abyssinian episode as having been 
written off as a bad debt, there are many in the 
City who, like the Italians themselves, will bear 
in mind all the unpleasant memories of the Autumn 
of 1935 in summing up the future. 

If Government interference in business is to 
continue on the same lines which it has taken in 
international affairs, then the business revival in 
this country will be short-lived. It can only be 
hoped that those actually responsible for Britain’s 
commerce will do their best when the time comes 
to heal the breach in Anglo-Italian trade no less 
than in Anglo-Italian friendship. A strengthening 
of the British attitude will be as much admired tn 
the City as in Italy itself. 


Friendless Silver 

If the British Treasury’s policy is at times 
incomprehensible, the American Treasury’s antics 
are at present completely so as regards Washing- 
ton’s silver buying programme. America set out 
to raise prices by taking in a huge silver reserve 
and by purchases in the open market at increasing 
dollar prices. | Few in London believed that an 
actual return to bimetallism would be carried out, 
but the fact remains that America bought millions 
of ounces of silver at a price of around 30d. per 
ounce and that, apart from the “ bulls ’’ created 
by this policy, there was no other buyer of silver 
at this rate but the U.S.A. 

A lowering of the price which America was pre- 
pared to pay for silver scared off the ‘‘bulls’” some 
time ago, so that for months America has been 
the only buyer of silver on any considerable scale. 
Now, with the gradual collapse of the New Deal 
and all its mad appurtenances, America finds her- 
self faced with the prospect of taking up enormous 
quantities of silver at high prices—a move which 


can only be carried out by further dollar inflation, 
As, however, Washington finds that inflation has 
gone far enough, the price of silver has been 
further lowered to little over 2s. per ounce, and 
even at this level America will take only aboy 
5 per cent. of the amounts offering. The con. 
sequences of this extraordinary action by the 
U.S.A. are as follows:—America makes a huge 
loss on the millions of ounces of silver bought at 
around 30d. per ounce; speculators are unable to 
dispose of their holdings even at the lower price 
since there are no buyers of the huge amounts 
offering daily (about 20,000,000 ounces); the 
forward market in silver is suspended as no forward 
dealings can be arranged; China has suffered 
severe deflation as the result of the American action 
in inflating silver prices and the basis of China’s 
currency has been permanently disturbed. 

One heard criticism enough of the speculation 
in shellac and pepper earlier this year. How much 
more culpable is the use of public funds by 
America’s adfinistration in carrying out a gamble 
of an exactly similar nature on a gigantic scale! 


Corporation Stocks 

Newly-issued Home Corporation stocks seem to have a 
special appeal to the harassed Trustee investor and one 
finds, therefore, that many such new issues are made on 
extremely expensive terms. Thus the recent Essex Loan 
in 8 per cent. form to the amount of £1,250,000 appeared 
very dear at 101, and no one was surprised that nearly 
30 per cent. of the issue had to be taken up by 
underwriters. Trustee investors, in these days of meagre 
vields, will do well to go through the Home Corporation 
stock list to make sure that the yield offered by a new 
stock is, in fact, as attractive as that already available on 
existing securities of equal class and similarly dated, or 
to await the commencement of dealings at a discount. It 
is to be hoped that no fresh attempt will be made to scale 
interest on Corporation loans down to a 234 per cert. 
basis. Corporations, and notably those of the Socialist 
variety, are unnecessarily greedy, and it is a pity that 
they should be able to find Stock Exchange firms willing 
to encourage their greed. 


Crittalls 


The opinion expressed in these columns that the ordi- 
nary shares of the Crittall Manufacturing Company were 
fully worth their price at 23s. has evidently been shared 
by the Stock Exchange for the price has been raised to 
28s. _The shares are to be written down to 5s. under the 
capital reconstruction scheme, but as the shares retain all 
the equity and the company made record profits last year 
the writing-down is of no practical importance whatever. 
Actually, on the basis of last year’s earnings, and allow- 
ing for prior charges on the new scale and for reasonable 
depreciation, there is the net amount of 56.4 per cent. 
available for dividend on the ordinary shares, subject to 
allocations to reserve. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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Christmas, 1842 


In ‘* A Christmas Carol,” written by Dickens 
in the Hungry Forties, the portly gentleman 
says—‘ At this festive season of the year, 
Mr. Scrooge, it is more than usually desirable 
that we should make some slight provision 
for the poor and destitute, who 
suffer greatly at the present 
time. Many thousands are in 
want of common necessaries; 
hundreds of thousands are in 
want of common comforts, Sir. 
We choose this time, because 
it is a time, of all others, when 
want is keenly felt, and 
abundance rejoices. What 
shall | put you down for ?”’ 


Christmas, 1935 


In this year of grace, it is the Church Army which 

invites your help in making some provision for the 

poor and homeless, this festive season. 25 will send 

a Christmas Dinner parcel to ten poor families. 
10/- will send to one. 


WHAT MAY WE PUT YOU DOWN FOR? 


Please address your gift to: PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
CH., DD., 
55, Bryanston Street, Lendon, W.1. 


THE CHURGH ARMY 


COMPANY MFFTING 


BANK OF LONDON AND S. AMERICA 


HE annual general meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
lith December, in London. 


Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the chairman) said the 
result of the year’s operations was a net profit of 
£209,914 as compared with £276,330 in the previous year, 
the fall being accounted for as to £35,000 by the lower 
sterling value of the currency profits at the exchange 
tates ruling on September 20 last, £20,000 by increased 
charges and a decrease of £11,000 in gross trading profits. 
In the principal lending centres competition was keener 
than ever, and to ensure a participation in the business 
offering rates to-day had to be cut very fine. In view of 
the International trading conditions and the obscure 
future of exchanges, the board felt that the world outlook 
was somewhat unsettled, enhancing the necessity of the 
cautious policy for which the Bank had always been 
known. They therefore proposed a dividend of 3 per cent. 
and the addition of £100,000 to Contingency Reserve. 


Position in Argentina 
Argentina was enjoying the fruits of her Government’s 
persistent efforts to consolidate and strengthen the 
country’s finances. Both financially and economically the 
country was to-day in far healthier circumstances. 


Apart from the recent disturbances, internal conditions 
in Brazil during the past vear had not been marked by 
any untoward events. Uruguay had been consolidating 
her financial position and the result of her efforts 
evidenced an appreciable progress in that direction. 

The Chairman stated that he believed that the Bank’s 
business was in a better position than ever before to reap 
the benefit of freer and more active trade whenever that 
took place. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


THEATRE NOTES 


‘*Where the Rainbow Ends” Holborn Empire 


F 1 ever had any doubts about the merits of 

** Where the Rainbow Ends ”’ as a Christmas 

entertainment for children they were entirely 
dispersed by my visit to the Special Invitation 
Performance of the Silver Jubilee Season of this 
play at the beginning of the week. My fellow 
guests were several hundred poor children who 
would not otherwise have had an opportunity of 
going to the theatre, and their spontaneous and 
vociferous applause and wholehearted enthusiasm 
during the afternoon must have more than com- 
pensated Miss Italia Conti for her efforts in pro- 
ducing and taking part in the play, inventing the 
dances and training the children who were her 
fellow artists. 


The idealism and patriotism of the theme of the 
play are so well known now that there is no need 
to reiterate them, but the authors have been aided 
in no little degree by the charming and descriptive 
music that Roger Quilter, who is conducting some 
of the special performances, has composed for 
them. 


There were, too, some clever performances by 
the children. Dick Curnock showed the makings 
of a first-class artist in his portrayal of young 
Crispian Carey and Eileen Forde was no less con- 
vincing as his sister, Rosemary. Ernesto Cooch 
made a most realistic Cubby,’” and Brenda 
Horley and George Hammond were effectively 
loathsome as “ Caterpillar ’? and ‘* Slitherslime *’ 
respectively. Florence Woodgate, too, made a 
dainty and elusive ‘‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp ”’ while 
Douglas Phair looked, and indeed was, as evil a 
‘Dragon King as one could wish to see. 
Geoffrey Comer was a splendid St. George of 
England to whom the children looked for protec- 
tion 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ Tyric, Hammersmith 


By R. L. stevenson 


N this interesting adaptation by William Senior 
of R. L. Stevenson’s famous novel, Mr. 
Arthur Phillips was more happily cast as 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde than in some of his pre- 
vious productions at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. His performance in the double réle was 
admirable and he was ably assisted by a most com- 
petent cast which included Maureen Shaw as Laura 
Carew, Wilfred Caithness as Mr. Utterson and 
Stanley Howlett as Sir Danvers Carew. 


“Macbeth” The Old Vic. 
Shakespeare 


R. HENRY CASS has chosen to produce 

‘* Macbeth ”? at the Old Vic. in a quieter 

vein than that to which we are accustomed, but 

with so excellent an artist as Ion Swinley in the 

title rdle, supported by Leo Genn as Macduff, 

William Devlin as Banquo and Vivienne Bennett 

as Lady Macbeth, the result was a most satisfactory 
and enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 


C.S. 
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CINEMA 


“Thanks a Million” 


BY MARK FORREST 


WING to the failure of Mr. Chaplin to have 
his new picture ready for Christmas, the 
management of the Tivoli have had to find a 

substitute, and they have promoted a musical film 
entitled Thanks A Million. This is not a stupend- 
ous production on the lines of Broadway Melody of 
1936, but the names of some of ‘the cast are impos- 
ing enough. There are The Yacht Club boys, 
Paul Whiteman and his band, Rubinoff and 
Ramona to provide most of the music and Dick 
Powell, Ann Dvorak, Fred Allen, Alan Dienhardt 
and half-a-dozen other well-known artists to get 
on with the story, but in spite of all this, the 
picture does not always grip as it should. 

The central idea contains a satire upon politics; 
a jazz band and a crooner are hired to put life 
into an election campaign; the people like the 
crooner so much that they nominate him for 
governor and, in spite of his most strenuous efforts 
not to get elected, duly elect him. When the 
opposition hired Paul Whiteman, the Yacht Club 
boys and Ramona to counteract the popularity of 
the crooner and his band, my allegiance, never 
very strong, began to wobble, because the Yacht 
Club boys have a hunting song which is better 
than anything Dick Powell croons; however, I 
appeared to be in the minority. 


New Songs 


At one moment the satire dwindles to vanishing 
point, when the crooner, who has consented to 
stand for governor on the strict understanding that 
he should be allowed to sing over the radio and 
probably annex a job through it, explains seriously 
to the populace how dishonest their politicians are 
and implies how honest he is. 

However, Christmas audiences are not inclined 
to be too critical and that being so they should, 
I think, get their money’s worth with Ramona 
singing New Orleans and Dick Powell ranging 
through half a dozen numbers from the theme 
song, Thanks A Million, to I’m Sitting on a 
Hilltop; especially as most of the songs have not 
been heard before, which is certainly not the case 
with the majority of American musical pictures, 
the music of which has generally been hammered 
by every dance band in the country long before the 
film makes its appearance. 

In support, there is a new Silly Symphony, 
Music Land, in colour. Incidentally for those 
who are at their wit’s end how to amuse the 
children when they aren’t at the pantomimes, the 
Cameo cinema, near the Hippodrome, is having 
a Walt Disney season. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St.. Ger. 2981 
Paula Wessely 


(of ‘‘Maskerade" fame) in 


“EPISODE” w 


% OPEN XMAS DAY, 5.39 p.m. 
OPEN BOXING 1 p.m. 


BROADCASTING 


A Christmas Fantasy 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


ITH the approach of Christmas | invariably 
find myself indulging in idle fancies and 
giving myself up to day dreams. Some- 

times when I sit in my armchair and allow myself 
to drift over that delectable country which lies half. 
way between waking and sleeping, the most fan- 
tastic visions come to me, and are only reluctantly 
abandoned with the arrival of hot crumpets or the 
insistent ringing of the front door bell. Such a 
visitation I experienced only yesterday and I am 
still amazed at the wonder of it all. 


Was It a Dream? 


It seemed to me that I was in a large room seated 
ata long table. On the table were pads of writing 
paper decorated with holly leaves, and the pencils, 
though chained securely to the legs of the chairs, 


were nevertheless adorned with tiny sprigs of ° 


mistletoe. Outside the door the Wireless Chorus, 
tastefully upholstered in wadding wool and swans- 
down, were singing carols. 


One by one the important members of the B.B.C. 
Staff arrived, their faces radiant with happiness, 
their cheeks flushed with excitement. Presently 
a stately figure disguised as Father Christmas 
entered and after shaking hands with everybody 
and imploring them to call him ‘‘ Charlie,’’ took 
his seat near the top of the table. 


In my inspired mood I had no difficulty in 
recognising him as Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Carpendale. After a decent interval a second 
Father Christmas joined the throng, his beard a 
little longer, his face even more benevolent. He 
took his place at the head of the table and I felt 
it could be no other than Sir John Reith. 


Too Good to be True 


As soon as everybody had had a nice cup of tea, 
the proceedings began. Mr. Maschwitz, clad in 
sombre black, stated that he was tired of publicity 
and would take proceedings against anybody who 
mentioned his name in print. Mr. Gielgud, almost 
as subfusc as his confrere, took a similar vow, and 
his sentiments were echoed by Mr. John Watt and 
Mr. Stuart Hibberd. Mr. Filson Young rose to 
his feet in order to state that, the Foundations of 
Music having now reached astronomical depths, 
the excavations would be abandoned and handed 
over to the highest bidder. 


Mr. Harman Grisewood, overcome with emotion, 
proclaimed that he had said ‘‘ awkestrar ”’ for the 
last time. The Chief Accountant, Mr. Lockhead, 
announced that a fund had been started to keep 
indigent broadcasting artists off the parish and 
was immediately overwhelmed with contributions. 
The proceedings closed with the singing of ‘‘Good 
King Wenceslas,”’ and I woke to find the fire had 
gone out and that I was cold and miserable. 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
and made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told : 

** Well, what's the matter with you?’ said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


‘** Only a cold,"’ said the patient, timidly. 


‘* Only a cold,"’ said the great man; ‘* what more do you want—the plague?” 


| tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to vo straight to bea 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedics [ am 
going to give you forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, rake longer to cure vou. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people!) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) dis- 
solved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 4, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won't like, but it 
is very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then 
fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen 
packets of this drug—l0 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 
3 doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


rom the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 
2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot water, 
or home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling 
water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


if you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
after two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:-—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee's Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and | hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just saving—God bless Ladv Houston. 


LW. 
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Ramsay 
MacDonald’s 


Appeal 


During the War when our dear ones were fighting and dying for us. 


This reproduction of a letter shows why Ramsay MacDonald was so anxious to renew diplomatic and trade 
relations with Russia. DID HE OR DID HE NOT guarantee that if the Russians did not pay for the millions 
of pounds worth of British goods ordered by Russi, the British tax-payer would be responsible? 


Great Labour, Socialist azd Democratic 

Convention to hail the Russian 

Revolution and to Organise the 
British Democracy 


To follow Russia 


MAY 23rd, 1917. 


To Trades Councils, Trade Unions, Local Labour Parties, Socialist Parties, 
Women’s Organisations and Democratic Bodies. 


DEAR COMRADES, 


The Conference to which we recently invited you is already assured of a great 
success. 


IT WILL BE ONE OF THE GREATEST DEMOCRATIC GATHERINGS EVER 
HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. IT WILL BE HISTORIC. IT WILL BEGIN A 
NEW ERA OF DEMOCRATIC POWER IN GREAT BRITAIN. {IT WILL BEGIN 
TO DO FOR THIS COUNTRY WHAT THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN RUSSIA. 


There is little time for preparation. Action must be taken immediately by every 
Branch and Society desiring to be represented. It seems not unlikely, owing to the rush 
of applications for delegates’ tickets, that the Committee may be unable to give facilities 
for those who delay till the last moment. 

The Conference will be held in the ALBERT HALL, LEEDS, on SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 
commencing at 10.30 a.m. 

We now send you the Resolutions which are to be discussed. Owing to the shortness 
of time for the preparation for the Conference the proceedings will not be subject to 
the rigid rules which usually govern Labour and Socialist Congresses. It will be a 
Democratic Conference to establish Democracy in Great Britain. 

RUSSIA HAS CALLED TO US TO FOLLOW HER. YOU MUST NOT REFUSE 
TO ANSWER THAT APPEAL. 

Send in your application for Delegates’ Cards at once. You are entitled to send 
one delegate, however small your membership may be, but an additional delegate for 
each 5,000 of your membership above the first 5,000 or part of 5,000. 

Applications, accompanied by a fee of 2s. 6d. for each delegate, must be sent to one 
of the Secretaries as under: 


ALBERT INKPIN, Chandos Hall, 2a, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
FRANCIS JOHNSON, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
In the confident hope that your Society will join in this great event. 
On behalf of the United Socialist Council, 
We remain, 
Yours fraternally, 


H. ALEXANDER 
CHAS. G. AMMON 
W. C. ANDERSON 
C, DESPARD 

E. C. FAIRCHILD 
J. FINEBERG 

F. W. JOWETT 


GEO. LANSBURY 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


TOM QUELCH 
ROBERT SMILLIE 
PHILIP SNOWDEN 


ROBERT WILLIAMS 
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